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^ FOREWORD ^ 

[ ✓ This publication was prepyed by Kristina Gilber.tson, Information 
and >lat:erials Assistant in Physical Education and Recreation for the 
Handicapped: Information and^ Researcli Utilization Center (IRUC). She ^ 
colle<;^ted, reviewed, evaluated, collated; and assembled materials as 
well as wrote annotations, introduc t^ry^sect ions , and other narrative 
segments of ''this publication. ' ' * 

Historically some individuals w^th various kinds and degrees of 
hearing impairments h§^ve participated in regul-ar physical education, 
recreation, sport,, and related actrivitjr programs. Others have c^ken part 
in' special programs and acftivities involvir^g only those with hearingl| 
impairments. Still others have participated little in activities of ^ 
this 'type. a result, requests for assistance ami^ mater ials dealing with 

this population in these a^eas have not b^en as great as f or Jlndiyiduais ^ 
having other sensory, physical, or mental conditions. However, changes 
in these patterns ^have been noted recently with increasing numbers of 
multiple impaired individuals with a hearing dif r icuity ^as one of the, 
^conditions EmpViasis on having individuals with various impairments, 
disabilities, and handicaps participate in regular programs and ac- 
tivities of all types is resulting *in sudden interest in tkese program ^ 
areas and new demands for information, materials, and services. 

As one step in m'eeting these needs, this book has been added to 
IRUC publicat ic^ns. Regardless of an individual's background or experience 
infoOTati^n of interest and value is conffiined in this publication: ^ 
Certain sections can'te helpful to individ'uals- with background and 
experience in working with hearing impaired persons but none in physdcal education 
^ recreation, or related areas\ t)ther sections are designed for persons 

wllh ba^k^ 'i < "r i wj- -'^ H. ■p ^-fi ^.w^^a ^ Tn R ^r 1 VI ry . a re^s^ but no t with hea ring im - 

paired per^o'ns . Consequejit ly , readers with ^neither background nor e'X- 
perience in either area will find .most sections useful and beneficial. 

_It is acknowledged that hearing impairment* sometimes accompfanies 
such other impairments as blindness or mental . retardation. However, due Xo 

.limitations in 'time and space as well as to the existence of other 
sources of reference in these^areas,, information on ryiultiple handicaps 
involving hearing impBirment is beyond the scope of this publication. 
' * / * . - 

Hasic information is contained about^a variety of topics and areas 

.such as hearing impairment, motor development, recreation, art, drama, 
^nd swimming. Following "g^jierasj. discussions of each of these areas is 
informatidn designed to provide ' assistance for identifying and locating * ^ 

resources"to use'in ini tlra^j^^ enriching programs. Information is , 
^provided about ongoing programs, involved persotinel, and appropriate 
audiovisual materials. 'In" this one volume is a wealth of arrfo-rmation 
and material to assist anyone interested in these areas, regardless _of ' * 
background and experience. " - ' ^ ^ 

Special thanks and appreciat,ion are' extended to Kris GiU)ertson fo-r 
her diligent efforts that resulted in this £ioe and needed pubTidationl 
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Those who gain mosL/frotn her, efforts wi^ be countless ujjiamed' hearing im- 
paired children, youth, adolescents, andNadults who have^ew,. exciting, 
and challenging ^^^eriences through physical education, recreatioi?, sports, 
and related •areas? Many of these opportunrties would not have been ayail- 
able ^ere it not for stimulation engendered o^y-this pu^l ication. « I ^ 



Julian U.\Stein, Dire^ctor 
IRUC and aWeR Consultant 
Programs forVche Handicapped 
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' l^EARING lMPi\IRMENTS: AN OVERVIEW ' , 

• . ^ ' . , ^ . - /. 

'Although the teVm deaf is ofter^. used to describe persons with partial 
as well as total hearing loss, a definite distinction should b'e made be- * 
tween the terms hard-of-hear ing and deaf. The following general defini- ^ 
tions, devel'oped by the Ad Hoc Committee to Define- Deaf^ and, H^rd of Hearing 
will be 'employed throughout this publication. ^ _ * 

" ' »^ 

Hearing impairment — a ^ger^ric term indicating a tiearijig disability ^ 
which may range in ^^verity from mild" to profound; it;'' includes the 
subsets of deaf anti m^rd-o f-hear ing : , " " 

A deaf person is one whose hearing disability precludes * ^ ' 
successful processing 91 linguistic information through 
audition, with or without a hearing aid.* 

A hard~of-h^r ing person is one who, generally with the 

use of a hear-ing aid, has residual hearing* sufficient to. ' 

enable successful processing of linguistic informatidn 

through audition (22). * 

t& . . • ^ 

However, it *has .sometimes been difficult to determine whether the 
literature is refej^ring to totally deaf per'sons or to the larger group of 
hearing impaired p^sons. Although this guide is being written ^for both 
groups, it should be recognized that the same methods do not always work 
equalrly as well with hot h ^populat ions . Richard ^Rosenthal , a writer who 
became hard-of-hearing duringAorld War. II, expresses 'one aspect of 
difference between the two groups in th^s statement: > 

• / X - ' 

f "While* th^ deaf are the most cohesive minority group 

in the^Uaited States—wifh their own^^ lap'guage , 'clubs^ , 
churches, and even Olympic ,dames, the hard-of-hearing 



f^- ■ dL*^ I aiulv I ete r nal ... Hard hearing V i uoulQ dc > nnt 

socialize or form groups to m^et? with e^ach other and 

discuss mutual expericr'sices*, as do other peop-le with a 
common difficulty..." (15) , ' • 

However; Minde'l and Vernon (18) point out that hard-of -rhear ing chil- * 
dren will still experience some sense o-f isolation .in sivtuations where^ \ 
they cannot fully participate in conversation. 'Group iat^ractio.ns or\ 
areas with prominent background noises can make communication more diffi- 
cult. ^ .j, 

■ \ " 

Loss of hearing is the most prevalent tiealth prob'lem ir^ the United 

States *(27 ) .' Of the 13.4 sw-llion hearing impaired people in <the U. S. , 

1.8 million are deaf (27). AbcSut three million, or between three>and 

one half to five percent of the school age children in the United States 

have hearing loss (29). ^ ' ' . 

. • * ■ 

Hearting impaired children attend private and sta tg^perated residential 
schools/and public and private day schools, a compldfe lisling'of which can 

• « 

O ■■ • . 1 ^ ; 
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be found in tfe. AT?ril 1976 American Annals of the Deaf Directory of Programs 
and Services (28).' Ppp^mary met^^ods of feaahing hearing impaired persons to 
, communicate at present' include oral ism and total communicfation. Oral ism is 
a philosophy which s tresses^^that all communication v?ith deaf children be* 
•done exclusively by means ot speech ana speech reacKng. v Advocates of this ^ 
form of communication contefid tHst the use of f in-gerspelling 'and the language 
of signs will retard or preveij^the deaf child^s acquisition 'and |5^velopmHnt 
of natural language. They als^xt^sist that all deaf children caij/ acquire 
good oral skills (15). ^ J ^ • 

, IJie term gianualism describes a system of communication which stresses 
use of the maduai alphabet (f inger^spell ing) and the .language of signs as a 
mea*Ks of -instruct ion and as a form of communication. As no educational po^ 
•grams'in the United States practice mantial ism ^as jL t was begun in the nine-, 
te.enth centurf,' the term is outdated , 'and often used mistakenly^ in desc>ribing 
a coimnunicatio\i program' that uses manualism in any form (15). 

Total communication is a theory of communication that incorporates the 
concepts of qralism and manualism .into'' a 'single , all-incluMve process. The 
right of teachers ^nd deaf students to use all forms of communication to 
devfelop language ccAnpetenc les is stressed. These forms include natural 
gestures, hearing-aids, speech,, li^reading, ,f imgerspelling, formal signs, 
reading and writing. Advocates of this method maintain that it provides the 
greatest opportunity for every de^f child to^ develop his/her ma:cimuin poten-^ 
tial^n language acquisition and speech development (15). A full debate on 
the merits of oralj.sm vs ^otal communication is beyond the scope of this 
publication; however, it is • recommended that unless one is working in a " 
strictly oral set ting , f every available mean^ of communication b'e used. 

Authorities agree that the age of onset of 'deafness Is im^ortan^in, 
determining what effect the^ impairment has oi) an individual's total develop- 
ment. If 'the chiidj^io^t hearing before developing speech and language 
patterns, learning will be more difficult than if the ohild had bormal 
— hearin g long unaugh^to cft ' ^^olop th o ^ e p^att G rns . .^^.^ 1 _ 

*' * ^ . 

The following chart describes* some of the' various ♦types and causes of' 
hearing impairipen t . Xtiis important to note that some types of hearing 
losses contain both conSueCive andf sensor ineural aspecrs; these are ca.lled 
mixed losses. ^ , - , ' , 

t 



Type 



tongue tiye 



Def initions 

r 



Jhose conditior^s axising 
from sopie mechanicSL* 
block In transmission^ of 
soupd in the outer' or 
niiddle ear. (outsid'e the 
central .nervous system). 



Causes 



physical obstruction to 
the conduction of sound 
waves to the inner, ear, 

*sych as impacted wax or a 
middle ear infection, 
rne major c^use of con- 
ductive hearing loss 
related to rniMdle ear • 

' pathology is at i t is * 
medea , an inflammation or 
infection witjiin the 
middle ear. f 



Seasorineural 



Central 



'Conditions arising rroa 
some damage to tKe neural 
pathways between the ini^er 
ear 'and thfe brain: ^ 
^ k. Congenital — nerve in- 
C . jured or destroyed 

before or during, birth, 
B. Acquired or Advjeriti- 
' t ious — hearing loss . 
occurring after birth. 



Any interfief enc'e witl) 
sound transmission from . 
the brain stem to and in- 
* clucking the auditory 
cortex. ♦ 



A. Genetic factors, the Rh 
-blood *f actor premature 
birth, and diseases ^such 
as German Measles, mumps, 
or in f lueoza. which the 
mother contractfed during 
early pregnancy. ♦ 

B. ' Complications of child- 

hood^ diseases such as 
s,pinal meningitif,' ' 
encephalitis,' scarlet 
fever, or influenza, or 
acc^i'dents which damage 
the nervous*system which 
affects the a}>ility to . 
' . hear. * ' 



Diseases of tfie br,ain 
' which- affect the auditory 
pathway, for' exampl"e, 
cerebral Cumor or abscess, 
arter iosclerosisr, cerebral 
hemorrhage; and multiple 
s''cl$rosis. 



Treatment Although hearing may be 

Prognosis seriously impaired, deaf- 

c ^ ness'is never total in 

♦ ^ . this Itype of . impairment . 
> ,>'A hearing i^d is vei:^ 
' useful in improving 

' . hearing loss due to con- 



"Usually a more serious con-* 
dition and less likely to 
be improved by medical * t^^a t- 
ment. Adequate treatment 
often invft ves educational • 
as w^ll as medical inter- 
vention. 



Patient can "hear" but 
does not understand what 
he hears. This t'ype of 
deafness i's generally 
treated as a ^onn 
receptive Language dis- 
order (aphasia) . * • 



d'Uction difficulties. 
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It is/ important to be aware* th^t deaf cyadren do not fiecess,ar ily 
learn at the same, rate as 'hearing (^lildren (18), Studies of educational • , 
achievement have shown^'d^af pejrsons to be educationally retarded from three 
to^ f iVe years (32-)'. .Language and communication skills fare worse ^than 
mo\or and compiitati-oh ,sKilXs. However, ' these differences can be accounted 
for itt t^rms oth^r than differenc-es in -inherent intellectual capacit^y. 
Society has .failed^ to find alternative ways pf educating 'deaf persons. 

*^ • ' ' , ' ■* ^ * , ' 

- While acknowi edging the inherent danger in making generalizations about 
a particular population, it- is necessary,' to have some knowledge of the 
characteristics' pf a population in order to understand and meet their - , • ' 
cognitive, social and motor needs. , For the sake of convenieilce , some 
^of these characteristics of hearing impaired per*oiVS have been suihmarized 
in the following chart, - , \ ' ' , 




•J 



I 



r 



a 3 



Change ter is tic 



Program Planning/Leadership Consideratipns 



'Balance is often poor. 



Limit climbing ,and high apparatus work, En- 
, courage low level balance exercises and stunts 
to develop skill and confidence, » 

^ ^ : 



Children jnay have fears or inhibitions 
about moving freely* in space. ^ 



ovement exploration techniques allow par-^ 
ticipants tc^ experiment and solve movement 
problems on their 6wn. Moving at dheir own 
pace gives children more opportunities for 
Success . 



Children learn mainly by seeing. 



t 

and^ 



Children may have anxieties and»frustra- 
tions due in part to past errors or lack 
of participation and in part to impatience- 
with lengthy explanations .and demon- ^ 
strations ' (18) . They tend to express 
frustration physically, often through 
temper tantrums ,(180 • 



Use visual aides such as blarckboards > film^ 
slides. Circle games enable' children to 
follow movement of other children. Demon- ^ 
strate EreqOe^tly , Place c^ild so the face 
of the instructor or leader can be seen at 
all times, , : ^ 



Avoid lengthy explanations ^nd constant 
changes in rules. Stress 'good sportsmanship 
through cooperative play. 



Deaf cliildren have had fewer opportunities' 
to learn from*certain kinds of early ex- 
perimental play with other children (18)^ 
due'' to difficulties in communications. 
They may "be reluctant to enter group t 
settlings. 



Children may need to be tauglit how to play 
"vith others. Provide opportunities for and 
instruction in social interaction early in 
life through group games and cooperative 
play with other students. 
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Resources 



Altshuler, Kenneth^. The, social and psycho'logical deveiopment of the 
deaf child: problem^, theflLr treatment and prevention. Amerioi^n Annals 
of the Deaf , 120(5) :309-512, October i975«. ' 

This article is a' chapter in the boo^. Deafness in Infancy afiti Early 
Childhood (P. Fine, , editor, New Yorjc: Med Com Press, 1974). De- 
scribed are pathways involved in noAial development and how 't^^y , f* 
iiay^'be interfered with by tt^ absence of audition and by family 
responses in the case^ of a' deaf child . *^ *>. 

Beadle, Kaithryn R., Ph^Dj," Communication disorders — speech, and hearing, 
in Bleck, Eugene E. and Dc^ld Nagei', Editors', Qiiysically Handicapped 
Children; -A Medical Atlas'^r Te^cherS '. * New York:' Grune and Stratton, 
1975. ?04 pp. V' ^ ^ 

Fundamental medical facts including medical-descript j.on of he.aring 
disorders — hearing mechanisms , types of hearing losses ,-*lncidence, 
causes, treatment approaclie^ apd implications for the^^uc4tor. 



3. Beasley A. , -C. Bogner,*and H. Hi^feel . Suggested readings for 
parents of preschool deaf children. American Annals of th^ Deaf , 117 
(2):431-437 , August 1972.- 

-This list of readings was co|ppiled' fr6m a national survey asking 
, parents which readings had bj^n most helpful to them, and a review 
of •available literature in -the field published since 1967. Each ' 
referenc^'is briefly described and the address^ where it can be ob- 
tained is provided. Material^ kre grouped under the following 
subject headings: Parent and Child Interaction, Parent to Parent 
Discussion, Communication, Education, Diagnosis, Life Problems 
Discussed by Deaf AduJLts, Books and Pamphlets.. v 

4. Bleck, l^ugene E.,, and Dqnald Nagei, editors. Physically Handi- 
capped Children: A Medical Atlas for Teachers . New Vork: Grune 
and" Stratton, 1-975, 304 pp. - . * • 

Fundamental medic*al fac£s on a, vide rang^ of handicapping conditions 
in children are present'ed in tffis medical «tlas. < Each chapter, ^ 
.approximately ten page5 in length, includes a medical description 
of the condition, incidence, causes treatment approaches, and 
implications for the educator. The following conditions are covered; 
amputations, arthrogryposis,' asthma, 2erebral palsy, communication 
disorders, convulsive dispr^er^; cystic fibrosis, dermatomyositis 
and^ polymyositis, diabetes^ Friedreich* s -ataxia "heart -disease , 
hemophilia, Duchenne muscular dystrophy,'' myelomeningocele/meningocele/ 
spina bifida, temporary orthopedic disabil;Lties , osteogensis imperfecta, 
traumatic paraplegia an^ quadriplegia poliomyelitis, juvenile 
rheumatoid^ arthritis, sickie cell disease Spinal -muscular atropHy, 
and visual disorders. In addition, chapter;5 on anatomy ^nd motor 
development in infancy provide basic background ' information . This 
atlas was written for teachers, pf ^physicalj^y handicapped chlldre^ 
and for students. - »* " • . ^ 



5* . Bloom, Freddy. t Our Deaf Childr>en. Washington,^ D,C, : Alexander 
Graham. Bell Association for the Deaf (Headquarters: The Volta ^ 
' Bureau, 1537 35th Street, n/w. 20007) , ^1963- 152 pp*^ 

The mother^of a severely deaf c'hild writes aiout the process of 
dealing with the handicap. From explanations '^f deafness and the 
medical aspects of the impairmeivt ^ the duthor moves to a discussion ^ 
of the role of a deaf child.* s parents and the importance of auditory 
training. Suggestions for giving deaf children every opportunity 
to communicate are offered, along with advice on discipline and' other 
matters related to dealing with young deaf children. Other chapters ^ 
* are devpted to schools, mul^tiple ^jra^icaps^ and the family. 

6. Bibliographies are availably from 'the Center fohr Hearing, Speech 
and Disorders of Human .ComiaunlLcat ion , 310 Harriet Lane Home, Johns . 
Ho^ins Medical Institutions, Baltimore, l^ryland , 21205. 

7. '.Costelio, Patrice M. Educational and 'social ^Jactors in the rehabil- 

itation of hearing disabilities, in Cobb, 'Aldrena Beatrix, Medical 
y aftd Psychological Aspects of -Disability . Springfield, Illinois: 
Charles C. Thomas,. 1973, pp.- 303-328. 

This chapter pVovides.a general background on diagnosis, patterns' 
of hearing losrs, speech d^elopment sequence, and the influence of 
native ability and educational level o^ the prognosis for successful 
^ rehabilitation of the de^f client .^1^ The role of training for 
communication through speech reading, auditory training, and the 
language; of signs in the** potential. for success is explored, 'Problems 
in psychosocial development of hearing impaired persons ai;e suggested. 

8. Davis, H. , and S. R. 'Silverman, editors. Hearing and Deafness . 
Newark, New Yoi;k: Holt, Rinehart , and Winston, 1970. Third edition, 

9. Demeyerp, Patrick Firmin. Essential factors in the occurrence and 
the mitigation, of occupational deafness. Master's thesis. (School 
not' available), 1969. 168 pp. 

Research.on. the .occurrence of occupational deafness has been 
limits td fragmented contribution by a few disciplines , such as 
^ ' acoustics,^ otoiexgi^, and ergonomics. An investigation model was 

developed .on the basis of the interaction between management, the 
labor f(^*^, and the authorities who are responsible for occupational 
health.' TMis triangulat basis was expanded to f'ivev levels; i.e., 
the individual, employment, state, national, and international 
levels. Fj.ve more indicators Were l^itroduccd: participation, 
roles, gen^'ral ''nontechnical causes, specific nontechnical causes, 
' and-cpmmunlcati^n. A series ol«actors was discussed and proposed ^ 
for furthei; investigation: conceptualization, responsibility takingT 
priority to action, standardization, cost to management, employer- 
employee relationship, interpretation of the work condition by 
th§ employee^ and contribution of the state health authority. 
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10. 



11. 



Greenberg , 
' Vinston, '1 



Joanne . 



In This Sign . New York, New York: Rinehart and 



This novel tells the sto^y of a deaf couple who met at a residential 
school in the early decaies of the 1900* s. Their striigg^e to s,urvive 
in a hearifng world during the Depression provides insight into some 
of the |xclbiems encountered by hearing impaired persons. 

Hardy, jlidhard E. , and John G. Cull. Educational and Psychosocial 

Aspects' of Deafaess . Sp^ringf ieFd , Illinoisi Charles C. Thomas, 1974. 

191 pp. I 

* * f . . ' * 

Each of the twelve chapters in this book was written by a d-if ferent 
authority. An overview of many areas concerned with de^afness is > 
presented . k ^ ' 



12. 



- 14. 



Information Sources^ in Hearing, Speech/ and Communication Disorders . 
Baltimore, Maryland: . Information Center for Hearing, Speech, and 
Disorders of Human Communication, The Johns Hopkins Medical Insti- 
tutions (310 Harriet, Lane Hojne, 21205) 1970. 

Existing information sources,, in communication disorders have been 
identified and compiled in this guide for scientists, clinicians, 
teachers, students, libraria'ns, and a£dministrators . The book can 
servp the user JLn thq following ways:- as a directory to services, 
as a' definition the field, and as an information referral network. 



Jacobs, Leo. The communit^y of the adult 3e'af . 
•Deaf*, ;il9<l):41-46, February 19T^ . , 



American Annals of the 



An average adult deaf community is depicted; the common impairment 
and inter.ests of deaf peQple draw thenr together in a close-knit 
community with the* advantages and disadvantages of a small town 4 
/ ev^ when they^'live> in a large urban^area. Since the telephone is 
not th^ convenient and reliable instrument with deaf persons that it 
is with hearing, deaf pdo^le spend more time driving around^ to pay 
socia*l cills on fpiends." The author states that the av^i^ge deaf 
.family \\ome Usually shows much mtfre Activity tfian their hearing 
neighbors both in*tecms of visitors and more frequent; invitations' 
out'. Organizatio'nal patterns are also described ^nd mention is 
made, of Several Federal programs generated by these organizations 



V* ' 



Jorda-n, John L. Attitude-Behavior Scale: Deaf 
ment.) 'East Lansing, Michigan 



(Unpublished iilstru- 

Michigan State University, 1972. 31 -pp. 



The Attitude-Behavior Scale: Deaf is an* instrument designed to 
mdasure the attitudes of ' an individual toward, the deaf, The instru- 
ment is based on the Guttman Facet Theory and is designed primarily 
to»^shaw the utility of the Facet Theory approac h to attitude scale 
construct iottV instrument consists of 137 items which ask the 

individual to *give his oplr\ion on other people's beliefs about the 
deaf, his own belies toward the deaf, and Ms own projected actions 
toward the deaf, uther items deal with actual experiences the subject 
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has had with deaf people and personal d^ta about the i^ndividual. 
Sample^'items are: In respect to people who are deaf, do you 
believe that it is usually- right or usually wrong *(to take a deaf^ 
child on a cajnping trip with normal children, to allow a deaf child 
to visit overnight with a child who is not deaf, to be a soldier in 
, th^^rmy); »In rdspect to a deaf person, would you (share a seat on^ 
a'tWin for a long trip, live in t'he next door house or apartment, 
extend an invitation to a p^rty at your house). Tne instruifeent is 

^ ' s.elf-adminisiere.d. Cross-cuV^ural information on the instrument 

can be'Nfound in "Facet Theory and Cross-cultural Research Methodology", 
a papker presented by the author at the Fi-rst International Conference * 
of xlfe International Association of 'Cjross Cultural , Psychology , ; 
August,* 1972, Hon^ Kong: A copy ,of this paper and the instrument 
are available from the author. 
' f . " . . ^ ;» ' . * . 

15\ Katz,, Lee^ Sceve L. Mathis, II»I, and Edward G. Merrill,* 3i: - The heat _ 
\ Child in the Public Schools: A H^dbook for Parents of Deaf Children^ 
Dan\iille, Ilrlanois': The Interstate Printer^ and Pabli.shers-, Inc. 
(61832), 19^^ 'PP- 79-89., - ] , - ' ' ' 1 

* . ■ - , ^» 

A listing of sbme'df rhe ."better recognised national organizati-oas / -^^ 

concQrneci with deafness" (^.* 79) is presented along w^th Federal 
agencies that: migRt be herlpful. ^ \ , • * • ^ 

' . * " / ' 

1-6. 'Ling, D. Recent, developments af f ec^tlng' ttie idiication of hearing\ ' 

Impaired childrea. Public 'Health Review^ , 4X^) : 117-15-2' , April-June 1975. 



Mild and moderate conductive hearing Ipss, commonly encountered , 
afaong children in regular* schools can cau^e marked educational ^ '/ 

problems'," bXit t^e most sever€' deficits ar^ met amorfg children w,ith \ \ * 
severe sensorineural deafness. ' In ^p'ite.'of the*^ controversy raging . > 4*; 
• for and againsf*^anual comiitunic^tion as a means af* teaching, hearing 

impaired children who Require 'sp-eclal- educati'bn, -m5fty a-dvantes have* ' , 
been majde. . These include ne*^' approahceS to 'Tanguage .Acq^iisition,^ 
emphasis on early treatment, more systematic use' of hear ing .aids , 
^ development of educational services ^leadir\g to reguj^r c,la3^ place-' 
^ mefit, and new subject teaching techniques. fiowever, there. 3^ 3> . 
need for' mpre and hotter teacher train^n^. . '* #r ' • 

■ ■ ■■(■'' ' ' ' '■ " - • 

17. ^ Meadow, yiCathryn P. The deaf 'subcultur^.^ Hearipg and .Spedcfr Action , 
43.(A): 16-18, July/August 1975. ' ^ . ' . , 

Meadow postulates the existence of ^ subculture amon^ persons who i - 
* are profoundly deaf, and presents a number of distinct characteristics'^ •* 
to illustrate its existence. 'Thes^; include a high ^pcideacq oV in-' ^ , 
marriage, a number of voluntary athlet ic, . social" 'and religibrus • * ■ ^ . 
organizations, the tradition of residential sc-hoollng in state- 
operated schools for the d,eaf ," naws broadcasts in sign language, *^ ' ^ ■ 
and An\erican' Sign_ Language which is' used ac l^east -part of the time ' \ 
. by 75 pe;rc,/nt% <5f deaf adi^lts in the United States. The period in . 
• the life cycle during which s'ign language is learned is cdnsid^ered 
by rftost deaf persons to be Ae time at which ^they become a patt of 
the deaf community. Several possil>le subgroups are described/ . ' • ' 

1 q ' ■ . ■ . ' ' 

o . . • . •, ,: ■ • - 
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IB. MindeX, Eugene D.,.and McCay Vernon. They drow In Sil-enqe ; The Deaf ^" 
Child and His Family . Washington, D. C: National Association of the ^ 
'Deaf , .1971., $6.95./ ^ . - i • 

The, authors discuss psychodynamics surroundi^ng the diagnosis of 
deafness. Some the areas discussed are: parental reaction 
^. upon discovering trhe deafness, causes of deafness, communication, 
vocational, educational^ , and psychological outcomes of deafness. 

19. Moores, Donald' F., and others. Evaluation of Progran^s for Hearing 
Impaired Children: Report of 1973-74 Research R^port No. 81 . 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: "Research, Development, and Demonstration 
Center in Education of Handicapped Children, Minnesota University, 1974 
* 

Presented is the fourth year report-of a four-year longitudi^ial* 
t '^tudy comparing effectiveness *of seven^prescho^ol programs for deaf 

' children. Schools are seen to. emphasize either an oral-aural, 
Rochester ' (Oral-aural plus finger spelling), or total communication 
. "method of instruction. Included in the report^ar^a brief review 
of literature on educational programs, fpr the , deaf ,^ summaries of 
earlier yearly reports ,' de*scriptions of the* programs and subjects 
S;tudied , .project flndii^gs, and appendixes (such as a classroom 
observatioi^ schedule) . Among ^findings reported are: the subject*^ 
scores on the Illinois Te.^t of Psycholinguis^tic Abilities (ITPA) 

. were almost identical to the scores of normal, hearing children; 
the subjec^t*s scores on the Metrbpolitan Achievement Tests Primer* ♦ 
Battery were equal to those of hearing children in reading and were - 
lower ±n arithmetic; that scores on a Receptive Communication 
scale showed sound alone to be the least efficient comipunicat ion 
mod^ (44 percent) rising to 88 percent when spe'echreadiog^ finge^- 

'^'^st^elTing, and signs were added ;'jthat improved scorak on^ a test for 
understanding ' tfie printed word (76 o^rnent as ' compared 'to 56 p<fr- 
cent in ^973 and 38 percent in^ 197^/re'^hfected ■ increasirlg emphasis 
on the teaching- of 'reading ; an^ th^ deaf children who hive been_ 
"mains trearoed'* do not differ in N4^;^lligence , "r^adi^g , aTit?hmetic 

> dchievement , ITPA scores, or overalr? communication abilities* * 

20., Pang, Henry, and Carol Horrocks.. An exploratory study of creativity 

in deaf children. Perceptual'ahd Moto;:^ Skills , 27 (3) :84"4-846 , 1968. 
^ < - . * 

I * 

■Eleven deaf children of average intelligence at a midwestern school 
^ for the deaf ' were administered xhe Barron Welsh Art Scale and the" 
Torfance Tigural Tests of Creative ' Tliinking to measure creative 
abilit^les. They scored lower tjhan other subjects as it appears 
.that they were not ♦ interested in the abstract figures but ^ere more 
oriented toward the concrete, j They scoi*ed apprqximately the same,' 
on the Torrance Dimensions as k group of normalLy hearing subjects 
"but -were higher on elaboration!. Possibly the tendency .of Che deaf • * 
to be concerned with observed jdata aided them in obtaining high , 
* elaboration Scores. In conclu^'sion, because of the small sa;nple, 
the findings must be held cautjiously. Clearly, a larger sample is 
required* Creativity among d^af persons as well as ^the'r types of 
handicapped persons should ^be r thoroughly explored. 

> 10 '-'^^ 
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zi. Yhe Rand CorppraVion ^trik&s again. Hearing and Spegch Action^ 43(1):' 
16, January /February 1975.' s * r * 

Summarizes' findings of Improvir\g Services to Handicapped Childxen'L ' 
. Summary and Recommendations by Garry D. Brewer a*nd James's. KakaJ,ik, 
- '^pr&pared b^^ the Rand Corporation for the U. S. Department) of Health, 
' -Edtrcation and Welfare. '"In the United States among youth under age 
' I 21 'there are 490,000 with serious hearing impainnent (including 
5a,000 deaf) ^ ^ ^ - 

22* ^Rdport^of the ad b'^c committee to define deaf and— ha^-pf-h6aring . 

* *AAerican Annals of the. Deaf , 120f5) :509-512,. October 1975. 

- ' ' ' * . ' . ' 

General definitions for" thfe terms deaf, hard-of-hearing , and 
„ ^ ... * . ^ 

hearing impairment are givej}, , 

*23. Robinson, Luther D. A. program for deaf mental patienjts. Reprinted 
from Hospital and Community Psychiatry , n.d. 

A sp|cial p'ro*gram^or the deaf at St. Eliz^betii* Hospital (Wash-r 
^ington, D. C.) was begun in 1963 when the author begaji conducting 
group, psychotherapy sessions for a- f gw chronically hospitali^zed deaf^ 
patients. Sinc^ then the program has been enlarged to include such* 
activities as psychodrama and fiance therapy; npv it occupies a 
» ''Separate facility and has a full-time staff-. Tbe program has^ also 

• provided training tor, hospital staff members , deaf ^^college* student s, 
nursing students', prof essiona^^'workers *with the* d'eaf , volunteers, 

^ and others. • ♦ * 

24, - . Mental Health Services to Deaf People > Paper presented^ 

f ' at the National Rehabilitation Association Meeting in San Juan," 

^ Puerto Rico, September 26, 1972. - . , 

Although hearing impaired people encounter mental health problems 
/similar to» hearin'g perspnjs, communication difficulties make these 
mental 'health problems difficult to detect and treat. Services 
are^^eradually developing; St. Elizabeths Hospital has carried out a 
* mental health program' of servic'e^, training,, research, and consultation 
^ to organizati'ons and agencies oa local, state, and^national levels. 
Although this program was begun inde'pendent^y , it recognizes a 
/state of interdependence with other organizations servj.ng hearing 
impaired individuals.. , * 

25* Rosftthal, Richg^rd. The Hearing *Loss Haftdbcfok . New York: St. 

Martin's Rres^, 19f5. 198 pp.^ , ^ 

* % . ^ - , ^ 

26./ Rossetti' Alfison., Parenting of the preschool exceptional child.' 
' Teaching Exceptional Children ,' 7 (4 ) :11$-3>21 , Summ er 1975. 

De^ribed is an educational program for parents of preschool ' deaf 

children which us^es open ended visuals to stimulate grouj) discussions 

of concerns* about deafness and of strategies for facilitating the 

child's development and improving parent-child relationships. ^ 
* - % . I c 

I 
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27. 



Schein, J.'D., and M. T. Delk. Th^ Deaf Papulation of the United States . 
Silver Spripg, Maryland: National Association of the Deaf, 1974. 



28. Schppls and classes for the deaf in. the United' States . American Annals 
oC the Deaf, Direc tory of Pfogirams and Services , 121 (2) i72-l43, April 1976, 

29. Standard Re^ference Library, 1970 Yearbook .* pp. 198^199. 

30. ' Storrs, Lloyd A. Rehabilitation medical aspects of hearing disorders 
- 'in Cobb; Aldrena Beatrix, Medical and Psychological ' Aspec ts of Dis- 
ability . Springfield, Illinois; Charles C. Thomas, 1973. pp. 295- 
302. , ' ^' . 

The anatomy and physiology of the ear along with the pathology of 
hoaring, and treatment of hearihg loss are discu'ssed in terms the 
lay reader can understarfd. 



31. Switzer, ilary E. , and Boyce R» Williams. General' article: -life problems 
of deaf people: p^eveittiSn and treatment., Archives of Environmental 
Health 13 (249-246) , August 1967. " \ " 



32. 



The authors define ''deaf people" and t hen outline six major problems 
which affect "them. Problems described are commun:^at ion , education, 
subculture, employment, public service, and pa^tenfalism. 

' . - ' ' ^ 

Telford, Charles W. , and James M. Sawi^y. The Exertional Individual . 

Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1972. 



33. -Watson, Douglas, editor. Readings ^on Deafness . New York, New York: 

Deafness Research and Training Center, New York University, -May 1973. 
$2.00., _ j 

Tbprcs in this set of readings include the following: (1) the ex- 
perience of deafness; (2) notes on deaf education; (3). improving the 
leivety of rehabilitation services; and (4) the deaf community. 

34. Wright, David. Deafness . Hew York, ^^^TYurki-^Stein and Day, 1969. 

This'book is the autobiogtaphy of'a po^t, writer, anthologist and 
transjator of scholarly wqrks who has been totally deaf since the 
age of seven. The second half of the book details the history of 
education for deaf, persons. 

Charlip, Remy, Mary Beth, and George Ancona. Handtalk: An ABC of Finger - 
spelling and Sign Language , new York, New York; Parents Magazine Press, 



$5.95. 



This book composed of large color photographs illu 
alphabet and some signs. ^ 



ting the manual 
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O'Rourke, t.J. A Bagic Course in Manual Communication . Silver Spring, 
Maryland: National Association of the Deaf, 1973. $5*20. 

Beginning sign language book containing il lu'strations of ••737 signs and 
including practice exercises. / 



INTEGRATION OF HEARING IMPAIRED PERSONS INTO 
* ' REGULAR PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION ^PROGRAMS 

In his survey of all the residential schools', day schools, and day 
clksses listed in' the American Annals of the Deaf 1975 Directory of Programs 
and Sery-ce^"^ Craig (4) noted the following trends in mainstreaming ttriS 
partial integra tio^i^ of deaf with hearing students: 

An increase in the number of integrative programs. \ 

Development of selected components of the programs. 

Inclusion of mainstreaming or partial integration in adriliciis- 
trative ^l^nning for the education of deaf students. 

Six df the 14 listings in this section are concerned with methods 
and techniques of educa*ting hearing impaired children in regxilar schools 
and Glasses (1,3,5,6,8,9). But not all educators agree that" mains.treaming 
can jjrovide the best education for deaf children. Brill (2) concludes that 
the ^Tpical deaf child is not best placed in a regular classroom, and that 
the prelingually .deaf child requires a very\ special educational jjrogram* 
McKay^ (8) cautions that certain unplanned efforts at mainstreaming fieaf 
children can result in irreversible educ^ltional and psychological damage. 

«^fi their search of the literature, Craig-'and Salem (5) cited two stu4^ 
escribing attempts to integrate deaf with hearing students for socia* 
and recreational purposes. It was noted that before being integrated on 
a part-time basis, deaf youth lacke'd some of the social skills and 
independence of their hearing counterparts; after integration, they im- 
proved in rfhese skills. These studies give credence to the concept that, 
social and developijental skills can be the major^ Outcome of integration 
^nd that positive change in social behavior can result. 

Three studies exploring the effects of mainstreaming and integration 
of deaf and hard-of-hearing persons with hearing individuals are detailed 
in the following list ing (7 , 10, 11) .' Further research on the outcomes of 
integration and mainstreaming programs is needed. 



Resources . ^ ' ' ^ 

Sl\ Birch, Jack W. Hearing Impaired, Children in the Mainstream . 

Minneapolis, Minnesota: Leadership Training Inst i'tute/Special • Edu- 
. cation, University of Minnesota, 1975. 106 pp. ^ 

Hearing impaired children are increasingly being e4ucated in t^g^lar 
schools and classes. This book is intended to provide teacher^^ 



//Availably f rom"" CEC Information Services, 1920 Association Drive, Reston, 
Virginia, 22091/ (Use Number when ordering; postage is extra. )^ 
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supervisors, and administrators with prac^tical ideas and methods thaC 
, "have been used successfully bv educators who have hearing imjJaired 
* children in their classes, lb this end^ chapters"deal with such ^ 
basic'consicierationsNas terminology i*^at 'is mainstreaming? who are 
-the* hearing impaired?5 and the in^iuence of hearing impairment on ' 
education of children and youth Ot*her chapters concern character- 
istics and principles of successful mainstreaming*, with specific r 
suggestions for' teachers and administrators. Fourteen, programs in 
different settings illustrative mainstreaming hearing impaired 
children are detailed. * * ' * ^ • . 

+2. , Brill, Richard d. Mainstreaming: format or quality? , American Annals , 
, of the Deaf , 120 (4 ): 37 7-381 , August 1975. ^ , ' 

Brill voices a |rath^r strong statement agaii^st the mainstreaming of 
deaf children as h^e analyzes the factors involved in determining the 
quality of education of deaf 'children that may result from the. 
mainstreaming movement. Brill concludes that the typical deaf child 
is not. best placed ia a regular classroom, but that, instead, the* 
prelingu^lly deaf child requires a very special educational program; 

+3. Connor^ Leo E. iMainstreaming* a special school,^ . Teaching Exceptional . 
Children , 8(2):76-80, Winter 1976. % 

The Lexington School for the Deaf (Jackson Heights , ^^'ew York) is an 
example of a special school well integrated Into the' surrgunding 
community.,^ Community cooperation com'bined with teaching expertise 
creates an atmosphere of acceptance and understanding which benefits 
the sBverel'^ deaf students at Lexington, children in surrounding 
schools, and the entire community as well. "During the 1968-1975 
period the following elements .have contributed to a systematic 
mainstreaming effort: community center, volunteers, transfers, 
resource center, enrollment of normal students, and staff involvement. 

+4. Craig, William N., James *M. Salem, and Helen B. Craig. Mainstreaming 

and partial integration of deaf with hearing students. American Annals 

of the Deaf: DireotQry of PronrW and Services , L21 (2) :63-68, April 1976. 

These data represent responses to questionnaires sent by the American 
Annals of the Deaf to all of the residential schools, day schools, 
and day classes listed in the 1973 Directory of Programs and Services . 
Answers to questions in the following areas were sought: number of 
irftegrative programs, student participation, program components, staff 
participation, evaluation^ procedures, and school administrative pro- 
cedures. Responses were compiled separately for the residential 
schools, day "schools, and day 'classes^^response rates were 87.50 per- 
cent,^ 71.43 percent and 39.95 percent, respectively.' The data are 



^-Available, f rom Physical Education and Recr^^tion for the Handicapped: In- 
formation aqd Research Utilization Center, 1201 16th Street, N..W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. , 20036. ' 

. i ' ■.. . ■ ■ 
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• subject to limitations imposed by the mailed questionnaire techpiique . 

• and by the great diversity in structure shown by these programs. 
However, the following trends can -be seen: -a growth in the ^lumber * 
of integrative programs., development oi selected components of the 
programs, and the inclusion of mainstreaming or partial integration 
in the administrative planning for the. -education of deaf ^students . 

5.' Craig, William N. , and James M. Salem. Partial integration of cieaf 
witfh 'hearing students: residential school perspectives. American 
Annals of the Deaf , 120(1) ;28-36 Fe^ruary 1975. 

Residential school faculties have become increasingly aware of the 
possibilities foi^ integrating deaf with hear ing^ students . Poten- 
tially, deaf student^s should improve in such areas as communication 
. capabilities, sc^cial awareness, academic skills and vpcational ♦ 
itency. The development of partial integratiop *in twenty-two 
>idential schoo ls >j^a fnd the interest shown by seventeen additionafl" 
residential schools, > strongly suggest that at least some of the 
objectives are being met. ' • ' ' 

/ 

Integrating Persons with Handicapping Conditions into Regular 
Phys-ical Education and Recreation Programs . Washington, D. C. : 
American Alliance for Health/ Physical Education and Recreation, 
December 1974.. $2.00./ (Developed and printed. as a service of the 
; Information and Research Utilization Center in Physical Education 

and Recreation for the Handicapped Project OH^-0-72-5454-'233563 , V 
Bureau of Education for^tKe Handicapped, U. S.. Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. ' ' ^ 

An Analysis of selected research and program literature is presented 
•concerning integrating or mainstreaming individuals with handicapping 
.conditions into physical education, recreation and related programs. 
The analysis provides state-of-the-art statements, (1) integration of 
students with various handicapping condition's into regular public 
school physical educat ion athletic and intramural programs, (2) 
integration or mainstreaming of ill, impaired and disabled individuals 
of all ages into community recreation 'programs , (3) integration of ' 
handicapped campers into ongoing camp situations originally designao^ 
for nonhandicapped children and yx)uth, (4) integration of visually 

• impaired individuals into existing physical education and recreation 
programs, (5) curriculum or model program descriptions for integrating 
handicapped childi*en into the regular classroom situation with pro- 
visions for physical and/or recreational activities, and (6) atti- 
tudes on the p^rt .of the ha^^dicapped participarvt , his peers and related 
program personnel in integrated physical education and recreation 
programs. Each statement is followed by discussion and future needs 
statement subsections. A list of references and selected afudiovisual 
aids* follow the analysis sectipn. 
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^Available from Physical Education and Recreationfdr the Handicapped: In- 
formation and Research Utilization Center, 1201 16th Street, N. W. , Wash- 
ington, D. C, ^20036. 
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7. Mailenby, Terr^^W. The effect of 'extended contact witfi ^'normals" on 
1/ the social behavior of hard-of-^earing children. Journal of Sociar 
' ^ ^ Psychology ; 95:137-138, February 1975. ' \ 

* ' This study stiggests that prolonged interaction with '*norm^'' children 
, can influence th^e social^ behavior of a group of hard-^of-hedyriag chi^" 
dren. ^ \ . ' ' \ ^ i , • 

' ^8. .McCay,^ Vernon. Integration or mainstreanring. American Annals of , the 
Deaf , 1:^0(1); 15-16, February 1975., ' ^ * ^ 

A system -developepd by R. Holcomb is 'coinpared favorably with other 
unplanned effort^ at mains treaming deaf chil^en that are said to, ' j 
result in irreversible educational and psydnological damage. 

9. Nober, Linda W. An in-service prqgram for integrating hearing impaired , 
'children. Volta Review , ' 77(3) : 17 3^175', ^March l^S. 

The integration of severely hearing impaired thildren into regular r 
' - classes in public schools places special demands on the professionals 
>ithin the schools apd requires extensive support from the families . 
of the children involved. To pcoyide materials to be used as the 
basis for an in-service education workshop in inte-gration o^jf severely 
Rearing impaired children ihto the pubjlic school environment, the 
Northeast Regional Media Center for .the Deaf ^'developed the HI-FI 
Program (Hearing Impaired Formal In-Service). It is ,a reflection of ^ 
the current legislative mandates, /ncduraged and supported by various 
national professional organizatioris,' regarding the upgrading of 
educational facilities and programs for children with special needs. 
Jhe program is targeted for workshops of classroom teachers and * 
school personnel and, as such, relates directly to school district and , 
classroom management of the hearijig iirfpaired child. Consisting of a. 
manual, a set of transparencies, an audio cassette, and a video tape . 
recording, the program is targeted for classroom teachers, school 
^^^___^istrict personnel, anti parents. Suggestions for parental input are 
emphasized. Copies of HI-FI are available\from the National Center 
for Educational Media and Materials for the Handicapped, Ohio State 
University , Columbus , 43210. 

10, \eich, Peter A., and Carol M.- i?eich.C ^ Follow-Up Study of Deaf Students ^ 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada: Ontario Ministry of Education, n.d. 

This project explores the degree of integration of the deaf in Ontario 
into the hearing community. Graduates of the Metropolitan Toronto 
.School for the Deaf and from the Ontario Schools for' the Deaf at 
"Milton and Belleville^ who live in or near Metro Toronto area" are 
being interviewed. Information is being collected on (1) the train- 
ing they have received, (2) the types and extent of communication 
facility they develop, (3) employment profile, and (4) varioup indices 
' . of the extent to whic^ they function' within adult society, both hear- 
ing and deaf. Questions include leisure time activities such as 
going to movies, watching TV, membership in clubs, leisure reading , etc. 
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11. Rister, Anne. Deaf children in mainstream education. Volta Review , 
r77(5):279-290, May ,1975/ ' , / 

• .A longitudinal follow-through study of 88 deaf children, ages 6-16, 
was cfl^ducted. Sixty-seven percent of responses from parent's and 
. tea^:tiers showed "that preschool education had been beneficial. School 
placement information revealed. that^62 percent of students involved 
attend regular classes'and 38 percent are in special education ^ 
classes. Achievement was reported as^ being adequate for 64 percent 
of entire group a| students. A^ejquate achievement was reported for 

* -6 percent of students .enroJ.led in special education and for 81.9 

percent of those in regular education Classes. Copies of complete 
study may be obt^ned from»»author at': SpeecK and Hearing Institute, 
1343 Moursund Street^, Hous^to'n, Texas, 77025, 

12. Seagle; Edward E. , Jr. A study of the fegB^bi^lity of integrating 
blind, deaf^^and non-handicapped youngster^ in an outdoor resident 

- ^camp setting. Master's .thesis. Projyo ,MJtah Brigham Young University,- 
19.74, 68 pp. . ' f % 

Through careful analysis of related literature and a study of de- 
sired information, a qyaestionnaire was developed and mailed to 50 
camps which serve the hanidcapped within the U.S. and Canada. ' . 
Thirty camps responded. The data were computetlzed and a frequency 
' distribution determined to analyze the responses. It was concluded 
that this type of integration was feasible in terms of contributing 
to the welfare of all <hree .types of ^children involved. The study 

* also indicated trends in ppgram possibilities, and outlined definite 
minimal requirements for leadership in the proposed setting. Itjjwas 

* \l^V^^ shown that private ownership and operation^was not feasible, 
^ut rather c'amp fees should'be instituted -as a means of financing. 

. 4-13 . Update No. 1: Maiiistreaming in Recreation, Physical Education, Special 
.Education, and Other Community-Based PtroRrams — Viewpoints . Washington, 
D. C: Physical Education and Recreation for the Handicapped: In- 
V formation and Research Utiliza-tioQ. Center (IRUC) (i201 >l6th Street, 
'n. W., 20036), January 1976. 

.Books, artfcles from journals*and newsletters,^ and published and un- 
*publishe4 papers, research reports and instructional materials on 
mainstreaming are listfed." Whenever possible a brief summary of each 
entry is provided., \ ^ » - * ^ > * 

14, *Weinstein, G. W. New wctrld of. success for deaf children; success *in 
* regular classrooms. Parents Magazine , 43:66-69+, Novelhber 1968. 



•^Available from Physical Education and. Rec-rektion for the Handicappe*^: 
Ir>formation and Research Utilization Center,' 1201 l6th Street, N. W., 
Washington, 20036. "* f * , 
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. PHYSICAL EDUCATION*'AND MOTOR DEVELOPMENT 

' Litep&ture reviewed for thi^ publication revealed ^i|ht comparative 
kindles of motor, characteristics of-hjearing and hearing i-mpaired children 
\4, 5, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 27). Jour of these (4,13,1^,16) dealt with staticjand 
dyna;nic balance 'skills . ^ 

^ In comparing performance of eight-year old ,deaf aqd hearing children, 
Lindsey and 0*Neal (13) found that deaf children failed significantly more 
tests on both static and dynamic balance skills t^ian did the hearing chil- 
dren. But Logan found that while elementary school children scored sig- 
nificantly poorer^ than hearing children in all six tests of balance ability 
administered to them, coll^ege s'^uderits scored significantly poorer on only 
three of the six balance tests. ' Sk^ attributed this to' certain factors 
operat^-ng in 'the adolescent years that allow h'&aring impaired subjects to 
compen^'ate^ for the lack of auditory sensitivity* in performance of balance 
tasks. Lindsey and 0*Neal (13) found fewer. than ten published>Btudies 
comparing motor and balance skills of deaf chi^Ldren with those of hearing 
children. Control of such variables as age, sex, race, IQ, and etiology 
of deafness in these few investigations has varied to such a degree that 
Replication studies ^afe still needed. 

Seven general texts in adapted physical education that liad sections 
dealing with hearing impairment were reviewed (1, 2, 7 , 10, 21 , 25, 29) . * It was 
agreed that hearing impairments should impose lit^tle or no restriction on 
a child *s physical education program^ However, certain precautions may be^ 
needed , depending on the type and degree of hearing ''impairment . General 
program planning and leadership considerations can be found in the chart 
on pagfi 5. Specific precautions for certaitV conditions ^re summarized 
in .the table 'on the f ollowin^*page .' • , ' 

Arnheim, et al. (2) note 'that methods for teaching activities to 
cjeaf students differ from those Msed to teach the hard-of-t?earing. Classes 
composed mainly of deaf children ^should be limited in siz^e from six to 12 

"persons in order to meet individual . needs of students. Attention-getters 
such as waving, the hands, o.r * flicking the lights on'aijd off can he used* 

iHUkl children -Should be able to see the instructor's face in^ord^ to 
facilitate lip reading and facial gesture cues ,(2). ' . 
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Condition 



' General Hearing 
Impairment 



Student has Sus- 
tained ^Damage to 
Semicircular Canal 



Student Wears 
Hearing Aid 



Student has had a 
Fenes'tration 
Operation . 



Precautions 



Boxing is usu- 
. ally prohibited r~N 
since blo>^ to 
the head may 
agg^r^vate ear 
/<Iamage (29). 

Diving, skin 
and scuba 
diving, and life- 
-saving (except 
extension rescues 
and others which 
do not require 
.sub-Surface 
'swimming) are 
usually contra- ^ 
indicated for 
most auditory 
^impairments (29) . 



Should not at- ' 1 
tempt activities 
which require ' 
climbing on high 
equif>ment or that 
'demand great bal- 
ance skill due to 
poor balance and 
tendency to ex- 2 
perience dizziness 
(10). 

Trampoline activ- 
ity can cause 
nausea and 'Seri- 
ous accidents 
(29). 

3 

Any tumbling 
which would tend 
to cause semi- 
circular canal 
involvement 
should be avoided 
(29). 4. 



Leave the aid 
in place except 
during swimming 
and in periods 
of vigorous 
physical activ- 
^ty CD. 

Starched gym' 
clothing should 
Hot be worn as 
crisp fabrics 
can cause an 
annoying sound 
to the wearer 

(1). 

A spare battery 
should be Icegt 
by *the physical 
' educator in case 
' a replacement is 
needed (I)'. 

As excessive * 
moisture will 
cause the battery 
jto corrode, the 
hearing aid should 
never be placed in 
^rass or exposed 
to temperature and 
humidity ehagges 
.(1) . ' ^ 



1 . Mus^t wear ear 
' plugs during 

cold windy 
weather (10) . 

2. Sudden movements 
of the head 
should be avoid- 
ed, as they cause 
(dizziness (10). ' 

3 . Swimming is « 
^ prohibited (10). 



Resources 

!• AdaBOS, Rohald C, Alfred N. Daniel, and Lee Rullman. Games > Sports 
and -Exercises for tM Physically Handicapped , Second edition. 
Philadelphia: Lea and Febiger, 1975. 

Auditory impairment^ are defined according to two classes based on 
the time of hearing loss. Incidence figures and^. treatment methods 
are briefly detailed. Program implications involve making sure that 
dir^tions and explanations are clearly understood by the hard-of- 
hearing student, removal. of hearing aids during strenuous physical ^ 
activity and giving students partners to work with. Also iacluded 
are recommended exercises for general balance, coordination, and 
change of direction. ♦ 

2, Arnheim, Daniel D. , David Auxter, and Walter C/ CroWe . ^ Princ iple^s 
and Methcfds of Adapted Physical Education . St. Louis, Missouri: 
C. V. Mosby, 1969. ^ ^ . 

Some of the topics treated in the section 'on the deaf and the hard- 
of-hearing include the following: definitions, incidence of hearing 
loss, causes of deafness, characteristics of ^eaf persons and of 
hard-of-hearing persons, and the role of hearing in development. 
Educatipnal placement is discussed in .terms of day and r^si4tn£ial 
schools- Competent teachers for deaf and hard-of-hearing children 
must first be able to teach all the children with whom they come in 
contact, but ceirtain qualities that may be helpful in teaching 
hearing' impaired children are listed along with suggest^ions for 
teaching these children, who are enrolled in regular physical edu- 
cation classes. A 'mention of research needs in this are concludes 
the section. 

'3. Barker, lieredith Ann. A study to determine if auditory p^ception may 
be improved through participation iaw- an, adapted phy'^ical educatiQrr 
program of selected- activities. Master thesis. Springfield, 
Massachusetts: Springfield College 1974 . 75 pp. 

-Subjects for This study were 31 kindergarten, 1st and 2nd. grade 

children (afees 5-8) of average IQ with no physical disabilities who. 
^ scored^below nchrmal^on the Wepman Auditory 'DisGr-imination Test 
. (form A). The subjects were assigned to an exp. or a control group. 
The° experimental group participated in an adapted program of 50 lessons 
which- included activities designed to improve perception. .The control 
group participated in 50 regular physical education classes. ^Stt^the end 
of the experimental period, the subjects in both groups were^ested on 
f form B of the WADT. The t test -showed the experimental group, to have 

: improved significantly more than the pontrol group (p<. 05) : 

4'. Brace, Cloyd. A comparison of the ability of deaf boys with normal 

boys;in balance control. Master's thesis. University of Texas, 1936. 

5. Breseth, Stephen M. A comparative s£u(iy of the athletic capabilities 
o*f deaf and nondeaf students. 1^71. 109 pp. 
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The subjects (N=lOO), i/ere mallfe and festnales ranging in age from 12 to 
14 years. Fifty Subjects were deaf and 50 had normal hearing. Each 
of the two groups was comprised of 25 boys and ^Ugirls. All subjects 
were tested for MBC, agility, second volume b reusing capaoity, aipi 
, Strength, spe'ed'run, leg strength, eye-hand RT, and eye-hand coordinatii 
YTbi t^ showed the he^rin^ subjects had sup^ior capability (p>.05) in . 
MBC, agi^lity^ second volume capacity, and eye-hand RT. A significant 
difference (p>.t)5) was- fecund in favor of the hearing gii:ls'only in leg 
strength, ko Sign^if icarvt differences (p>.05) were found for boys ' ^ 
and girls in eye- hand coordination ^ arm strength, and runnimg speed, 
and for boys l^g strength. * ^ 

Busack, Cathe. Manual communication with deaf rider&. North American * 
^Riding ^or the Handicapped Association News , 3(3): 8-9, November 1975. 

'k^et of simple, highly visible gestures- us to communicate in9truc- ^ 
tions during an active riding class is illustrated. Presented are 
signals for wallc on, reverse, circle, slow down, steering through 
poles, sit down, forward 'position , posting, trot, canter^ and shorten 
reins. The author asj^s anyone who has .developed a system of signals 
to contact *her at the 'following address: c/o T. R". Brown, Larger 
Cross Road, Bedminster, New Jersey, 0^921." 

Daniels, Arthur Simpson, and Evelyn A. Daniels., Adapted Physical Edu- ' 
catioa . Third edition.* New York, New York: Harper an^ Row^ 1975. 

The' major purpjoses of this third edition are to indicate how physical 
education can be, made available 'to* handicapped childFe^^, to provide 
guidance for pl^ysical education|.teacheps and administrators, and to 
provide an inservice \ext for aaapted* physical edi/cafcors, special 
educator/4, ^nd classro.om teachers. The book is divided into three 
major sections, eacp of which coatains- several chapters. Part one 
is concerned with* defining the prob:iem-^who'^are exceptional ithildren, 
what physical education does for them, their adjustment problems, and 
sp'cietal attitudes. *Part two deals with physical education and 
specific' impairments, including body-mechanics" problems, mental 
deviance, neurological and neuromuscvilar disorders, ortliope^ic 
problems,, organic, conditions, sensory impairments, emotional dis- 
^, turbance, and others. .Organization and administration jof th^ pro- 
'gram are covered in p^rt three, with special chapters- devoted to 
aquatics, camping, and post-school considerations.' Each chapter is 
concluded witj^^ bibliography ; the book has some Illustrations.' 

f ' ' ^ , . 

Developmental and Adapt:ed Physical Education. Communications Dis*- 

orders: An Individbalized Program . Oakhurst New Jersey : Township 
of Ocean School District* (Dow Avenue, 07755), '1976. 12f4 pp. , 
'' ' ^ ^ y 

' This Project ACTIVE (All Children Totally- Involved Exercising) 
manual was written to provide students and practitioners with the 
training and procedures for iinplemejiting*an individualized and 
personalised physical activity progran? for studemts with commu- 
nication disorders. Undei; the classif icatipn of communicatioru, 

• disorders fall hearing impaired, visually Impaired, autistic, and 
speech handicapped children. The Project ACTIVE format of Test, 



Assess, Prescribe, Evaluate is followed by the manual. Procedures and 
various nptor abilities (balance and postural orientation, eye and 
foot accuracy) are detailed, This is followed by a chapter on assess- 
• ing student performance on these .tests The prescriptive process 
includes choosing apprppriate tasks , and activities 'based' on test 
and assessment datal A chapter in the manual is devoted to exercises 
and activities in the following areas: gross body coordination, 
balance and postural orientation, eye-hand coordination, eye-hand 
accuracy, eye-foot accuracy, arm and shoulder strength, abdominal 
strength, explosive leg power, and cardiorespiratory endurance. -A 
bibliography and various forms and check-lists conclude the manual. • 
Students with peripheral deafness may have a balance problem due to 
reduced functioning of the semi^circular canals. Climbing and 
apparatus work should be limited for these students. 

9.' Dzyurich, V. The role of verbal speech in the development of . 
movement in deaf children. Spetsial^naya Shkola , 1:58-60, 1968, 

Sixty-three .13-16 year-old deaf children were subjects in a study 
of the pedagogical effect of oral explanation in physical education^ 
on (1) speed of motor reaction in response to a photic signal, and (2) 
.swif tnesa^ in racing. • Significant improvements were demonstrated as 
V result of teaching deaf children motor skills and habits to j:he 
pccompaniment of appropriate verbal explanations. It is cortcluded 
^hat the well-lCfiown functional insufficiency of the motor analyzer in 
deaf children is ascribable not only to pathology qf the auditory - ' 
organs but also to the imperfection of »the methods utilized in th^ 
physical education of deaf children. 

» ' * . * 

— Fait, Holli^' F. Special Physical Education,' Adapted > Corrective, . 

Developmental . Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: W, B. Saunders Company, 
1972, . . J 

<^ 

- Written for prospective physical education teachers^ in a variety of 
*settings. Discusses visual handicaps , .auditory handidaps, cerebral 
'palsy, orthopedi9 defects^, heart conditions, convalescence , 'nutritional 
disturbances, other physical conditions requiring adapted physical , 
education, mental retardation^, s'ocial maladjustment and mental ill- 

4' ness, and aging. The following activities and topics ^are treated: 
basic skill games, rhythms and dance, individual sports, dual games , ^ 
team games-, swimming, weight training, outdoor education, corrective 
body mechanics, and developmental programs for physical fitness. ^ 
.Chapter Six: Auditory Handicaps > details such topics as the nature 
and causey of hearing disabilities, and needs and adjustments of ^ 
personV'iwith 'auditory handicaps. Suggestions fpr plannii^g the 

. physioa^ education program in regular schools and -special settings, 
and* speci^fic program content argots are discussed. An apperfdlx in- 
cludes suggested films ai>d filmstrips for teachers, film sources, 
rfecord sources, professional organizations, societies and associations , 
.and periodicals. , 
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Grimsley, Jimmie Richard. The effects of visual. cueness and'visual 
deprivation upon the acquisition and rate of learning of a balance 
skill among deaf individuals, doctoral drsseration. Athens-, Georgia 
University oS Georgi^a, 1972. 981 pp. 

Normal-hearing, congenital deaf, land acquired deaf children were^ 
taught a balance skill op the dynabalometer . ' Each subject was ^tested 
under conditions of: utilization of noripal visual cues; utilization 
of supplemental visual cues; and absence of visual cues (blindfolded) 
Results indicated* that rtormal-hearing children balance better 'than 
' deafi children; deaf individuals le^rn the balance skill as well as 
normal hearing^childrerf as measure^ by tW dynabalometer; there is 
no difference in performance or le^rnirig between congenital-deaf 
and acquired-deaf individuals; depr^ivation of visual input impairs 
balance performance; and supplemental visual' cues significantly 
aid the deaf population especially ^fte congenital deaf but do not 
help the normal hearing. ^ ' ^ 

Kozyrnov, G. F. Alteration of re3cti\>n speed of choice of deaf 
people affected by participation in ^^ncing. Teoriya I Praktika 
Fizicheskoi Kulturi (USSR), 8:44-45, V^ugust 1974. 

Copy of articl4 and translation avail^le for fee through: National 
Documentation Centre for Sport, Physicl^l Education and Recreation, 
The University of Birmingham, 0. Box 363, Birmingham, B15 2TT, 
England . ' ^ ^ ' 

Lindsey," Di^nne, and •Janet O'Neal. Static atid d'ynamic balance skills 
of eight year old deaf and hearing children. Amerjxan Annals of the 
Deaf, 121(1) :49-55, February 1976s ' < ' ~ 

The purpios^of this study was to compare the pe;^f orpance of 31 
mentally an'd physically normal eight year old deaf, children with 
the performance o'f 77 mentally and physically normal eaght, year* ^ 
old hearing children on a battery of 16 static! and dy;^mic balknde 
tests. The findings suggest: (1) Deaf children failed' sTgnlfi<^ntly 
more tests on both static and- dynamic skills than did the hearilig 
children; (2) This relationship existed independent of ' race and sex 
of the child, only the variable of hearing status was found to|__„_^^__ 
relate significantly to performance on these skills; and (31 
Elimination of visual input on s^tic balance 'tasks increased the 
difficulty of the tasks^'for both the deaf and hearing , groups, but 
the deaf were more seriously impaired in their balaac^ abilities 
than the hearing children. " 

Logan, Mary J. A comparison of static and dynamic equilibrium among 
the hearing ind hearing-impaired at the elementary and college levels 
Master*s thesis. College Park^ Maryland; University of Maryland, 
1969, 91 pp. • ' . 

Four me§sur6s of static balance and two of dynamic balance were . 
given to hearlng-imp^irW' sub jects (N=60)" at elementary and college 
levels,, and a'n equal number of' hearing subjects. Significantly 



poorer balance ability was fouiid in all cases for the hearing^ impaired 
■ Subjects at the elementary ^leVel , but in'only threfe of the six tests 
at the college level.. Apparently, certain factors operate in the 
intervening adolescent years that permit»hear ing-impaired subjects to • 
compensate 'for "the lack of auditory sensitivity _in the performance of 
bajLancing tasks. ' , * ^ 

15. Long, "John Alexander . Motor Abilities of Deaf Chilcfren . New York, 
New York: Bureau of Publications,* Teachers College, Columbia Uni-* ^ 
•versity, 1932. * ^ 

Performances of equated deaf and hearing groups on five of the six 
tests of the 'Stanford Motor Skills Cnit, a grip stretigth test' and 
a balancing board test were , compared . With the exception of balance, 
no significant difference in motor* skills between deaf and hearing 
persons was^ fo'und. " • , 

'16. McCurry* Frederick A. A comparison of dynamic balance per.f ormanceS 
of deaf and normal, college men. Master's thesis. University Park", 
Pennsylvania:' Pennsylvania State University, l969y. -79 pp., 

' Criterion tests included three standa^rd dynamic! balance .tests : 
the balance' beam test, the Bass test, and -the sideward leap test. 
The Bass test and the sideward leap test were modified slightly for 
the deaf^'^bjects . ^Subjects included -52 students from PSU and 53 ^ 
students fi^om GallaUdet CoTj^ege for the Deaf in Washi ngton, *D. C. 
At both schools subjects were divided into tw» groups — athletes o^ 
nonathletes — depending upon the information gathered f rom.. tjie ir 
quest iotfna ires . Testing procedures at both schools wer^ ideaticala _ 
TherB appeared to be a difference between dynamic balance abilities 
of deaf athletes and nonathletes; however, this was not true of the 
normal subjects. Reliability of the tests used in the study was ^ 
high. Little or no relationship between deaf persons* hearing losses 
and their previous athletic participation existed. A moderate «^ 
relationship existed among the various balance test performances for 
hearing subjects and for deaf nonathletes. There was little relation- 
ship, ^however, among the test perfo^rmances for the deaf athletes. . ' 

17. Minter, Martin G. A cptaparison o^ reaction" time and movement time 

in^ deaf and hearing freshman male college students. 'Master's thesis. 
College Park, Maryland: Univeusity of Maryland, 1969. 44 pp-. 

Fifty deaf male freshmen at Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C.^ and 
5iihearing majLe freshmen at CathoJ^ic University^ Washington^ D. C, J 
who'^^r.e^en rolled^ in the required PE program, were .tested on tw9 
tasks. TtJ^-^^rst waS' a simple reaction test ^requirJLng subject to 
depress a teleg^afxl^^ key with tfie index finger when a visual stimuj-us 
appeared.. The secon'^T"'^^ a complex reaction and movement task re- 
quiring subject to extinguI&iv^iO lights in random sequence. Each 
subject had 10 trials on each of'^Vhe^Jtwo tests! Results of thp 
simple reaction time test showed no* signkticant difference. Qn the 
rfeactioa-moyement time test, however, the deaf were /found' superior 
(P<.01). ' * ' 
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18. O'Neal, ^Janet. Balance Skills in Deaf Children, a Pilot Study.. • 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, April 22^ 1974. 

19. Pennella, Louis J. P.hysical Education Curriculum Guide . Buffalo, New 
York: St. Mary's School for the Deaf, n.d. 

Program objectives anS suggested activities for the pre-primary^ , 
through senior high .Xevels are given. Th^se. levels include: pre- 
primary grades (ages five and six), primary^ grades (ageS ^even, 
eight, and nine), intermediate grades (ages ten^ l]r, and 12), junior 
high grades (ages 13, 14, and 15), senior high grades (ages 16^ and 
over). Curriculum modifications for multiple handicapped deaf students 
are also presented. ' , ' 

20. Pennsylvania School for the Deaf. Curriculum Guldjalines . in Health 

and Physical Education . Thiladelphia , Pennsylvapfa : the School, 1966. 
. 53 pp. ' • 

21. Physical Education for the Exceptional Child . , The University yOf the 
State of New York. The State Education Department, CurricuUjm Develop- 
ment Center, Albany, New York, 1-970. pp. 31-32. ' • - 

Hearing impairment should impose little or no restriction on a 
' child's physical education prograiiK Since many of thBSB 'children 
may not have had the early play experiences of normal children^. ^P^§y 
may need experience in simple, fundamental mov'ements before they "''San 
participle in usual group activities. A maximum qf .demonstration 
and a minimyra of verbal instruction are stressed. Specific ^inactivities 
_ for hearing impaired children in ttie areas of. physical f±t,pf^$ and 

conditioning, games, self-testing, rhythm and^dance, and acfai%tics * 
and water safety are included* V - 

22. Ritzke, L. Physical development of deaf children. Kultura Fizyczna 
29(2):69-70, February 1975. ^ 

Copy and translation available for fee through: National Documentation 
Centre for Sport, Physical Education and Recjreation, The University bf 
Birmingham, P. 0. Box 363, Birmingham, E15 2TT, England. 

23. Robbins, John Philip. The effect of the Exer-Genie on selected 
«c6raponents of physical performance in adolescent boys at the 

Tennessee School for the Deaf • Master's thesis. 'University of « 
Tennessee, 1967. ,81 pp-. 

.J 

24. Smi-th, Thelma. A survey of physical education programs for deaf and^ 
hearing iiflpaired children. J-laster's thesis. Denton, Texas: Texas 

♦Woman's University, 1971.' ^ ' 

» 

25. Sosne, Michael, Handbook of Adapted Physical Education Equipment and 
Its Use . Springfield,N Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1973. ^ 

JMany repetitions of the same instruction may be needed before sonie 
hearing impaired students will be able to follow directions; eye 

* , 
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contact is also recommeaded . Using a set of pre-established cpnnnand 
signals pa Zhe playground, gymnasium floor ^ and in the swimming pool 
is advocated. ' * 

<■ ' > ' ' ■ 

"26. ' Tsukerman, I. V. Rhythmic exercises and the speech of deaf children. 

Spetsial'naya Shkola , . 1 ;54-57 , 1968. * ' 

A survey of the literature on the theory and practice of rhythmic 
exercise as a means of promoting sp^eech development .in deaf children. 

♦ , # s 

27. Vance, Paul Cessna. Mot6r characteristics of dedf children. Un- 
published doctoral dissertation. Colorado St^te College, 1968. 
< Dissertation Abstracts International , p. 1146-A^ October 1969, 

108 pages. (Order No. 68-14,746) ^ 

The purpose of this study was to compare the performance of physically 
and intellectually normal, deaf day-school children with the 
performance of a group of , intellectually normal hearing children on 
a. variety of mptor skills. The dea,f Children used in this study , * 
were matched with normal hearing children by chronological age and 
sex. Procedure: Forty-four deaf children weife included in the ex- 
perimental group and 44 hearing children in the control group, making 
a total of 88 subj^i:^^7^orty subjects ^ere boys, 48 girls. A _ ^ 

'treatment by , levels statistical design was employed in the analysis 
of th^res'ults^with the levels represented by chronological age 
spans of two years e^ch, Vith a total of four levels in each group. 
The number of boys (5 hearing and 5 deaf) and the number of girls 
(6 Rearing and 6 deaf) at. each level were the same. The experimental 
grou2 consisted of intellectually normal deaf boys and girls between 
the ages of S'-O and 12-11 enrolled *in five day school programs in large 
cotamunit^es in Iowa. Just those pupils with 65 decibel loss or 
greater in their "better hearing ear were included in the study. The 
control group consisted of the same number of hearing subjects at 
each chronological age interval as was included in the sample of^ the 
♦ deaf (intervals of two years from 5-0 to 12-11).* For every deaf 
subject included in the experimental group from one of the 5 school 
systems involved in the study, a normal hearing subject of the same 
age and sex frojn the same school system was* included in the control 
^roup. The initial performance of both groups (deaf and/hearing) 
on 10 motor tasks was compared. The tasks included: grip-strength 
on a hand-dynamom'eter, balancing on one foot, the Burpee squat thrust, 
ball-throw at a target, the Sargent jump, 2ig-zag run, fifty-yard 
dash, and three sub-tests of the MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical 
Ability; 'tracing ability, tapping 3p.eed, and "do^ting speed; The ^ 

-statistical design of this study was a treatment by levels analysis 
o^ variance. The treatments in this study were two different 
levels of hearing acuity (the deaf and normal hearing). The control* 
variable was chronological age, divided into four intervals for toth 
bpys and girls . .Performance on the 10 motor testa was the criterion 
variable Find:ui'gs: Normal hearing boys achieved consistently 
higher raw scores on all 10 motor tasks than did the deaf boys. The 
differences 'w^re, statistically significant at the .05 level on 6 
of the 10 tests. Those tests were: grip strength*, balance, the 'Burpee 
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squat thrust, ball throw at a target, tracing speed, and the fifty- 
yard dash. NormaL hearing girls achieved Higher, raw scores than the 
deaf girls on 9 of the 10 motor tasks, the exception being the ball 
throw at a target. On 2 of the tests in which the= normal hearing 
girls excelled, grip strength and squat thrust, the differences 
were significant at the .05 level. In the task on which the deaf 
girls excelled — ball throw — the difference was not found to be sig- 
nificant. Conclusions: The pattern of results suggests that norlnal 
hearing boys and to a lesser degree normal hearing girls, are superior 
to their deaf counterparts on a variety of motor tasks. Whethei 
inferiority in motor abilities i's a phenomenon inherent in th&i 
condition of congenital deafness per se, or rather the result of ^ 
limitations in the i/ange and variety of exper ierice^.and/or the diffeN- 
ences in child rearing practices and the training which deaf children 
may be subject to, was beyond the scope of the present study but . 
worthy of future investigation. . . " 

28. Waters, David Michael. An adapted individualized physical education • 
program for preschool and elementary age deaf children. Nashville-, Tennessee 

^ George Peabody College for Teachers, 1975. 

This independent study had a twofold purpose: to focus on effective ^ 
communication with the deaf population, and to concentrate on an ' 
^ in4ividuali2ed motor development program for preschool and elementary 
age deaf children. The 'individualized physical education program is • 
structured according to level of difficulty of activity ^ Teaching 
progressions, suggestion^ for lesson implementation, coding of 
activities to indicate if a student would be unable to perform an ^ 
activity duetto ^ditional handicap' or would be harmed by attempting 
to perform an activity. ^ 

29. Wheeler, Ruth' H. , and Agnes M. Hooley. Physical Education for the 
Handicapped . Phila^lphia, Pennsylvania: Ka and Febiger, 1969. 

It is explained thad all persons with impaired hearing should not be 
taught in the same way. However, they do have certain common 
characteristics: (a) balance is often poor, (b) there may be anxiety 
and frustration due* to past errors or lack of participation, im- 
patience with lengthy explanation, and the setting of special 
signals before an activity can start, and (c) ability to cooperate 
in games, dance and other activity. situations may be lacking.' 
Suggestions for> the teacher, and suitable activities are presented 

•+30^ Wisher, 'Peter R. The Role of Physical Education and Athletics for ^ 
the Deaf in a Hearing World . Paper. January 1966. 



•fAvallable from CEC Kiformation Services, 1920 Association--Drive, Reston, 
Virginia, 22091. (Use Number when ordering; postage is extra.) 
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The role" that a sound program in physical education and athletics 
can play in promoting rappor^t between hearing impaired persons and 
their hearing societies is summarized. Briefly discussed are t^he ^ 
following considera-tions : the general situation of hearing fmpaired 
persons, some characteristics of this group, aims and objectives of 
physical education and athletics for hearing impaired persons, and 
some recommended activities. 
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RECREATION 



Why were po articles describing a Gommunity recreation department- 
sponsored program for hearing impaired persons found In United States 
professional recreation journals* searched for this publication? Of 
course, there could be several answers to this question. Vernon and 
Fain (16) citi the problem, of ignorance, in both recreators who lack a 
basic sensitivity to the deaf population,- and ignorance on the part of 
deaf persons who hav^ not fuliy comprehended what recreati-ion i*nvolves«. 
Vernon and Fain suggest three solutions to this problem: Recreation 
students must first be made aware of the problems posed by deafness and 
hearing losses (16). They then need to learn to coiimiun ideate in sign 
language and f ingerspelling (16)*. Finally^, deaf people must be en- ' 
couraged to enroll in graduate and undergraduate preparation courses in 
recreation. 

Five of the seventeen sources in this section desgribe games and 
activities specifically recommended for use widi hearing impaired chil- 
' drea (3,13,14,16,17). Two of these are intended to be used as classroom 
games but can be adaptfS f'or other settings (13,17). Three citations' 
dealinte with creative arts and persons with handicapping conditions .all 
have information on' programs in the arts that are of, by, and for hearing' 
impaired persons (1,'4, 8). , . . • ✓ 



Resources 

1. Arte and the Handicapped: An Igsue of Access . A Report from Edu- 
cational Facilities Laboratories and the National Endowment for the 
Arts. New York, New York: Educational Facilities Laboratories ^ 
(850 Third -Avenue, 10022), November 1975. 79 pp. $4.00. 

Accessibility to the arts implies removal of barriers that hinder or 
exclude potential patrons , ''such as architectural barriers (curbs, i 
stairs, too-high telephones) and attitudin^ barriers (inflexible ^ 
admission i;equirements , insurance restrictions, preconceived notions 
about the safety or desirability of involving handicapped persons). 
This book reports on people, programs, arfd facilities developing 
solutions to the barriers that hinder participation 9f hand4capj)ed 
persons in cultural experiences'.^ Sections of the b9ok inclucie: / (1) 
innovative designs in axt centers, (2) resources concerning legajt j 
^ implications 6f barriers, (3) incentives for removal of barriers 
^ (financial and technical assistance), (4) exhibits for ^visually im- 
paired patrons, (5j museum education for handicapped patrons, (6) 



1- 



I 



*As referred^to in this publication, professional journals pf xecreation 
in the United ^States include the following: Journal of Phy.sical- Educatioa 
and Recreation, Parks ^nd Reci;eation, and Therapeutic Reclreation Journal." 

_ — — — . — 
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bringing art into already accessible and centralized community 
facilities, . (7-) , art centers^iK public schools, (8) college programs 
,in,tTie arts that are accessible to handicapped students, (9) art 
facilities in special schools, (10) other community art centers, and 
(11) interagency * cooperation to promote arts for handicapped indi- 
viduals. Each section describes actual progr'ams, facilities, .and " 
resources illugtrativ-e of the topic under consideration. Nature 



cent^fs and trail'^ botanical gardens, resource o^ 
publication^ are listed in ^the appendices. 



>^ai:\izations , 



and 



2. , Buisrf, C, A., and J. L. Shulman. Toys and Games 'for Educationally - 
Haildicapped Children . Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, Inc., 
' 1969. $9.50. . * , ' ' ' ' ' ' 

The toys and gafts are placed into four majpr categories: perca^Jtion 
(visual and audMpry) retention .and retail conceptualization, and 
* expression (verbal and motor). Eath item is classified according to 
age, interest, price, and where the items can be purchased, 

•S-./ Cosher, Charles 'h., Jr. ^tivities for hearing feiopaired children:^ 
' suggestions of an oral c^f adiAt in Northcott,^ Winnifred. The Hearing 
' Impaired 'Child in ^ Regu^r Classroom: Preschool, Elementary, and . 

Secondary Years-^A Guide fo^r^^the Classropm Teacher/MipjUiistrator . 

Washlngt6n, ^Dw C. : The Alexander Grahawfti^H' Association for the Deaf, 

Inc., 1973. pp. 193-195. 

Involving a hiring impaired child can and. should begin when the 
child is very young; as he/she grows' older, mor^e formal interaction 
tbrotigh planned family acitivities and organized groups may^ serve tc 
enlarge social contafcts. Fosus should, be on exposing hearipg im- ^ 
paired cl^ildfen to as Ti)any areas o^ social contribxftidn as possible — 
family experiences, hobbies §ohool and church activitie'S — toj help 
them develop a broad understanding^of themselves, and the things 
they enjqy •aj;id are able to do. . 



5. 



•fA. 'EducatjLonai; Facilities Laborattories . > We're Pleasad that You ara > 
interested in Making the Art's Accessible' to Everyone..: New York, 
'New york-: t]ie Laboratories (850 Third Avenue, 1002^!||n.d. 



This brJ|:l?urvi4 designed to provide dn, overview of the arts movetaent .^^ 
for man7 types e^ha'ndic'a-pping conditions. The s6ction oh^gfieaf an^ 
hearing impaired persons *bri^efly cies'cribes several programs involving 
this popu;Latlofi in thk'a^rts. Addressees of j:^ programs and persons 
to contact for^^more .information ar*e given. " - c ' 



Jrft'eractio'n :^ story hour^ for *cJeaf children. 
43 (2) :17, 'March/April 1975. 



Hearing and Speech' Action , 



+Available .f rom Ph;^iiial Education and Recreatidn f or tlie Handicapped : y In-, 
formation an4 Research* Utilization Center, l2Cj|J, 16t€ ^J^^^^, N, W.; Wash- 
ington, D, C.; ^0036.. ^ \ ' . • y . 
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Some public libraries now offer regularly -scheduled story* hours 
for deaf children; ^progra^^s in Maryland and Oklahoma are mentioned. 
They are usually accompanied by short films or cartoons that do not 
require narration so deaf and hearing children can participate' 
together. . • . ^ , , 



6. Knapp, Robert M.. ' Leisure-time activities of the'deaf 'in Spokane, 
Washington. Mast-er ' s- thes^S^. • Pullman, Washing.ton: Washington 
Wasjjington State University, 1954. 91 pp. - , , , 

' • ' ' * 

^gtschmer, Richard R. 4^study to assess the play activities ^nd ^ 
gesture output of hearing handicapped preschoolrchijdren. Washington, 
'd.,C.: U. S. Office of Education^ 9 72. ' ' - 

The individual play hab;lts and spcial interaction styles of 71 " 
hearing impaired and 71 normally hearing preschool <fhiJLdren' were 
> studiecf; Children v^^6 individuaMy placed ^in a "television studio ' i, 
<ai constructed to resei^.e a nursery school, and videotape cameras 
^ were situated to record a^t activity' occurring within 'the set. • 
Evaluation of the 142 vid^R:apes concerned both activities performed 
and objects epgaged. Results indic^t^d,' that hearing , impaired chil^ ^ 
« dren ;were more* active , difepl^yed mpre scanning behavior^ using all , 
sensory modaliti'e^, displayed jftore ffearful <)e?iavioijjjfcrid' engaged in , 
Wttle 'actual P^ay. ^. The social intetactipn study ^cq^^fcted ^l^-an 
evaluat ion -of ^feee triads each of normally V^arir?^ MKhearitig im-f 
, paired childreaby means of .an interaction' rating $care. Researchers ^ 
/ found that the hear-ing impaired groups were^less co^iesive and 
/.'prcfduced'- fewer successful social- contact's than the normally^ hearing 
* f ^ children'. Gesturing as a commuaicatioa device was more eviaent in " > ' 
hearing iijipaired _cJiildren thari was^speech. ^ 

• - * 

+8. Materials on^ Creative -Arts (Ar*ts, Crafts, HDance, Drama, and Milsic) 
' ' for Persons with Handi-Capping CQ^ditipns . Washirvgton,' P.^C: American 
Alliance, for Health, Physical Educatiqn, -af/Si Rec.reatiot/, -March 1975. 
$2^5; (Developed and prinj:^d as a sterrice of the Information and \ 
Research Utilization Center' ia> Physical- Education an^d Recreation for 
the Handicapped,* Project OEG-0-72-5454-233563 , 'Bureau of Educ|tion 
for the ^Handicapped , 'U. S. Office of Education, Department of T^aj.th, 
Education' and' Wel^ar^. ) ' ' ^ 

, _ . , ^ ■ ■ ■ ^. 

.This Guid^ provides information about resourc^. for use in the 
^cr^ative arts — art», crafts , dance, drama and fl^sic programs fo^ in- * 
Mividuals with" various 'handicapping conditions. Listing are pro- 
^ 3/id^*3 for pjrinted 'references (ar'titles^ books,' curriculifli gJUides), 

audiovisual materials (filmsy 'records) , resource persons actively - \ , 
' involve'S, intone or imore. are'as of tfie c^reative art;^ associations and 
, 6rga'nizat ions'"' concerned with creative arts andAor specific handicapping/ 



«5> 



"^AvaQaBle f rom Physical Education arfd Recreation for' the Handicapped '7^- 
formation and Research Utilization" .Gen^r , 1201 16'th Street^ fl.^ W.^, fWasKv 
• ington, D. C.\ -^20036. ' • , ' / * ' 

I 
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conditions, and material and equipment suppliers. State of the art 
statements regarding the creative arts in general »and specific 
diodaliti^s in T)articjular are included- References, to research studies 
and annotated descriptions of resource materials constitute a major 
part of the Guide which is fullV indexed. Activity suggestions, or- 
ganizational guidelines, and* implications' for programing in art, 
crafts, dance, drama, and/or music for persons with various handi- 
capping conditions are provided. Selected information and materials 
developed for the gen'feral population and adapted' for u^e with special 
pppulations are integrated into this. Guide. 

'9. McD^rmott, Elizabeth F. 'Free play--a pleasurable learning experience. 

Volta Review , 72 (9) :541-543 , December 1970'.. ^ 
*■ • ' * _ 

^ ' The author'* emphasizes the importance of deaf children attending a • 
nursery^^chooj program with hearing children. Hearing children 
stimulate their deaf peers to use their voices, and free play ac-^ 
tivjlties provide many' opportunities f or ^language . Conversation Is / 
essential to the learning of young deaf children at home as well ^ 
- as at schoof . ^ . j\ 

^+10. Miami* snow poets: creative writing for exceptional children. Teaching 
Exceptional Children , 8(2):87-9l, Winter >976. 

Blind, 4eaf, mentally handicapped and physically handicapped Children 
can complement their functional learning experiences through creative 

* * writing. This process builds vocabulary, stimulates the senses, and 
— -results in creative and ma^ingful poetic expressiOT. The affect;i^ 

^eedSK and .desires Co expr^R and' communicate emotion^ are prolj^bly 
the same for all people. ' 

IJL*. Pomeroy, Jatiet.' Recreation for t'he' Physically Handicapped . New York, 
>New York: Macmillan, 19^4. 

A readiness program designed to prepare children with impaired ^ ^ 
hearing for. Jnte^ation with the nonlxandicapped is described* The 
Baltimore Hearfhg Society conducted a' three-year demonstration 
^project for integrating Hearing-impaired children in community 
^ re'creatio'rr and Oiam^ing programs. Activities conducted included a 
rhythms class, a mQdified day camp, a ballet class, and an athletic 

12. R^%hh)6ne, Josephine L. , and I^as^ Carol. Recreation in Total Re- 
habilitation . Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thoma^, 1959. ' 

! ^ ' T' 

The philosophy of recreation in rehabilitation, and general procedures 

• , in d<eveloping a broad recreation-program are presented. Part 2 
. * concentrates upon .th^ ^ng^eds of various patients and the medical 



+^aiiable from Physical Education and Recreation for the Handicapped; 
J ' Information and Reseahrch Utilization Center ^ 1201 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington^ D.' C. , 20036'.^ ^ - ' , 
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indications for .recreational activities for acyate illness, convalescence, 
and chronic disease; motor <^ physical disabilities; impaired vision, 
hearing, and speech; mental divergence and asocial behavior; and 
psychopathology. Music, the graphic and plastic arts, crafts, 
hobbies, literature and the. theater, games and sports, dancing, and 
special events and'parties are examined. 

13. Royster, Mary Anne. Gameg and Activities for Sign Language Classes . 
Silver Spring, Maryland: ' National Association of the Deaf (814 
myer Avenue, 20910)-, .-1972 . $2.0O. 

This book is composed of four major sections. Part on^ contains 
eight f ingerspelling games and activities designed to help students 
•become more fluent in sign language. Number games^ and vocabulary 
activities are found in sections two and three. The final section 
includes games and activities for expressive-receptive practice. 

hl4. Shea, Ed. A 4)ome guide of arts and activities for preschool hearing- 
impaired children and others. Rehabilitation Literature , 36(12):, 
376-380,385, December 1975. - ' 

This study c6ntains activities that can be selected by parents to 
encourage the^njental, physicaliar^ creatfive growth of their hearing- 
impaired diildren. Activities. were**conducted by parents and siblings 
with a three and one-half year *old hearing impaired boy. ' Recommends 
use of the free correspondence' course for preschool deaf and hard-o^-' 
hearing children and their pa^rents offered by, t^e John Tracy Clinic 
(806 West Adam? Boulevard, Los Angeles, California, 9Qpp7). Ac- - . 
tivities include finger pairttsV- ctayons . paper,,J>^g masks, clay, 
string painting, plaster casting, 'Str^^lrs^i^rtf with'^^tempera^ pain t^^ 
cutrting and gluing, and driving and pulling nall^ and sawfng. 
Bibliography includecf. « ' . ^ » 

15. Shivers, Jay S. , and Hollis F. Fait. Therapeutic^ an^ Adapted Recre- 
ational Services . Philadelphia, Pennsylvania:' Lea ^nd -Febiger , 1975. 
S66 pp. » ' ^ 

, . * . # 

This textbook is designed to prepare. indiV^idaaXs'' for empjj5^fj^&3^ in a 
therapeutic recreation or community recireJft;iart*t^etting. Philosophically, 
the book ±s based on th^ premise that haodfja^gad persons are ip- , 
dividuals with abilities as well^s limltatiohp> and f^at ll^f^bdi capped 
persons should be seen as individujils not diagnostic , categories . 
Initially, chapters are concerne^d witji giving an overview of therapeutic 
.^nd adapted recreational services, in. treatment and community se^ttings. 



+Available from Physical Education and Recreation for the Handicapped:.. 
Information and Researth Utilization Cgjiter>ri2^01 J.6th Street N, " W. , 
Washington, D, C, 20036. \ ' - * 



" Subsequetit chapters explain Various physical and mental disabilities 
including ^ging and the psychology of disability. Section? on program 
considerations include information about organization and administration, 
\jith separate chapters devoted tb performing and graphic arts, canning, 
and games and spores. The book has some photographs and illustrations. 
'Specific cons^deraions in programing for hearing in^jaired persons ^in- 
clude the following information: Sustained injury to the semicircular . 
canal of the ear may cause balance problems; participants with this 
condition must limit their participation in certain activities that 
require accurate balance. Those who have had fenestration operations", 
should avoid activities that require sudden head movements because 
they produce dizziness. Swimming is prohibited, and those with 
ruptured eardrum should avoid immersion of head in water. Hearing 
impaired persons agre generally loath to leave a familiar activity to 
try something new. Although they tend to choose solitary activities 
to avoid potential communicatioa problems, they neld the psychological 
benefits that car^ come from participation 'in group activities. 

16. k Vernon, McCay, and Gerald S. Fain. Recreation and ^J:*^ unique problems 
of early profound deafness .^. Therapeutic" Recreation Journal , 9(3) :83- 
88, Third Quarter 1975. ^ ^ ~ r- * 

The recreation profession has progressed slowly in the area of 
service dSllverf to deaf persons. This population has special 
need for ^recreation services because they are denied access to forms 
of recreation that require hearing (television, music, lectures, 
movies, theater and listening to the, radio). Five majoi; aspects' , 
of the. communication problem of deafness are examined in thj-s 
article. Some of the ways deaf people^ meet! their own needs for 
recreation are outlined alc?ng with some current needs with respeCt 
to recreation. These includ\ the need fqr- early instruction in play 
skills, education in life time' sports an3 activities, and 'education 
^ to show' ^miiies how they may involve their dea f child in f^ily 
activities* Changes in recreatioh education programs are neex^ed to 
sensi'tize students and better prepare them to meet the needs o^^ 
*| , deaf ''persons . , ^ 



17. Wolff, Sydney, artd Caryl Wolff. Games Without Words: Activities,\for 
• *' Thljiking Teachers and Thinkiag Children . Springf ield^ Illinois: 
^ 'pharles C. Thomas, 197A. ' .* . 

The .nonverbal thinffiig games and activities in this book are most 
- successful when used in the preoperational and concrete opera|iiona4. 
• 'Stages of development. Focusing on problem salving, concept formation 
and creativity, the book shows how to build adult level thinking 
^skills in positive situations; each game is intended to stimulate 
some ar^a of toncej^t formatio^. T-hese areas include strategy, 
*^ permutation probability, perspective, movement and role play, t&ctile 
messages, ^embry and symbol picture logic. » 



When children ar^ handicapped in the basic methods of "communication, 
there' is** a real need for self-expresstc5n . , Ai:;^ts and ci^iafts acti\dties can 
provide this outlet; ^hey also present an area- in which^hearing impaired , 
children can perform on an equal basis with otlVers (5). 

In explorit^l opportunities', in? »art for assessing and* developing abilities- 
of (leaf children^ Silver has done s^ve.ral studies (6,7,8).. Art of ^ea^f 
children was evaluated by one panel of. psychologists, psychiatrists, and 
educat^ors; another panel compared art of dea£-xhildren wifh that of liearing 
children. Silver (7) concluded that' there waf no reason why a hearing 
impaired individual should not have artistic talent and that art experi- 
ences could aid in developing the capacity for abstract thought. Four 
annotations in^this section contain suggestions bf arts and crafts ac- 
tivities whichrmay be^^used with"* hearing impaired children (1,3,4,5). 

Resources 

1. ' Alkema, Charles 'J. Art for the Exceptional . ^Bii^lder , -^^Slorado : i 
P^ett Publishing Company, 1971. ' » 

Includes specific chapters ^ physically>andicapped , emotionally 
disturbed, juvenile delinquent, deaf, gifted, blind and mentally 
. retarded children. Presents' topics such as motivating mentally 
retarded persons, selecting and {Jresenting an art toptc, sources of 
art topics (i.e., field trips, /scrap mat^^rials, phonograph records. 
Imaginary occupart ions , science, self portraits) , art appreciation, 
evaluating the art product,- special technj.ques, methods, a!nd 
materials (i.e., television displays, demonstrations, printing 
techniques, suljtractive method, additive method, stencil printin,g, 
monoprints) metal tooling, paper Sculpture, mosaics, stitchery, 
puppetry, clay work, finger painting, crayon techniques, collage 
techniques, woodworking, and weaving. 

Jacobson, Marilyn. "Art aa<an experience: an experiment in film. 
Amenicr n Annals of the Deaf , 117 (3) :401-403^ June 1972. 
f C 

Described is an art experience using film and rhythm instruments 
which was created by foiA deaf fifth grade students in an art , 
class. Working with c^^ear 16mm. film, they applied color, line, 
. and shape directly on ,the film and then reacted to the projected 
imagery -with variations in'rhythmic responses. 

Umbert,' Carroll, and Sandra Christensen. What a Child Can Do . 
Boulder, Colorado: Pruett Publishir^fl^o . , 1964. 

* »- 
A'5^s and crafts* activities for children are described including: 
f ingerpainting, clay anjd paste, media fpr sensory experience, paint 
' and painting ideas, collages, creative activities using miscellaneous 
' materials, science experiences, and food experiences. Instructions 



on how to conduct the activifies are provided. Line drawings ahd * 
photographs illustrate activities. 

Laskin, Joyce Novis. Arts^and Cxiafts Activities Desk Boolf . West Nyack, 
New York: Parker Publishing Co., Inc., 1971. 

Presents over 110 arts and crafts ideas to develop creative expression 
while teaching important jiew^ learning concepts. Art lessons are de- 
♦signed to co'rjrelate with suc^i activities' as space study, foods and 
nutrition, music and dance, and the human body. Projects range from 
simple to complex and are geared to aXl age groups. A checklist of 
materials needed, motivational techniques and background information, 
follow-up activities,- and classroom management hints are included with 
each lesson.. ^ . * , 

». ^ • 

Lindsay, Zaidee. Art and the Handicapped Child . New York: Van 
Nost rand Ffeinhold Company, 1972. 144 pp. 

Intended primarily for special educatibn teachers, this book may be* 
useful to anyone who provi^^creative art activities for physically 
or mentally handicapped chil^en. The author "devotes a brie^ chapter 
to each of the following conditions: ^visual handicaps, auditory * 
handicaps, autism, brain damage, and mental ^retardation. The major 
portion off the book de^ls with descriptions, directions for and 
photographs of art activities for handicapped children. Activities 
are suggested in t.he areas of drawing, painting, modeling, carving, 
placing, pr*inting, and puppets. 

Silver', Rawley ff. Art and the deaf. American Journal of Art Therapy , 
9(2):63-77, January 1970. 

Two studies exploring opportunities in art for assessing and develop- 
ing abilities of deaf children are described. Art of deaf and 
aphasic children wa§ evaluated by a panel of psychologists, psychia-. 

prists, and educators. Responses to questionnaires indicated the 
art showed evidence of opportunities to generalize, imagine, express . 
ideas' and 'feelings, remember, as^sopiate, ahd evaluate; evidence was 
found that would aid in Assessing attitudes, interests, knowledge, 

rabilities, and needs. Another panel compared the art with art of 
hearing children. Eight judges found no differences, seven judges 
found deaf children less mature, and two judges found deaf children 
superior in art aptitude. Judges also indicated the art provided 
evidence of technical, skill and sensitivities to art values." In the 
second study five assessments of art of deaf, aphasic, and hard-of- 
hearing cKj^dren and adults found: deaf children and adults rated 
by art professors received slightly higher scores than hearing peer^, 
while, deaf teenagers scored lower than hearing sdbjectsj when rated 
by art teachers and painters, the combined average score for the 

'deaf was slightly higher than for hearing; bine of 11 teachers rated 
deaf equal or superior to Hearing in independence, originality, 
sensitivity, expressiveness, 'ami interest in art; a painting by a 
deaf adult received an award in an open juried competition; on one 
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, of Torrance's Test of Creative Thinking eight of 12 d^af students 
scored in -the 99th percentile. Of 38 replies received' to a -Question- 
naire sent'tO'^SO employers and craftsmen in the arts,. 35 felt^ 
deaf tperson could be competent in their fields. Additional ex- 
periences of the author are noted and some art work is pictured. 

Silvir, Rawley* A. . Art bre ales' the silence^ Children's House , 4(4): " 
10-13, Winter 1970. 

To e:|plore the opportunities in art for assessing and developing 
the Abilities of deaf (and. other special education) children, 25 
studdnts (ranging in age from 8 to 17 years) > deaf or aphasic, were 
placdd in experimental art' classes for approximately ten weeks. The 
drawings and' paintings we reevaluated by psychologists psychiatrists 
and Special education teachers. General concensus (93 percent) was 
that [evidence could be found that art had affoifded opportunities to 
generalize, associate, evaluate; and express ideas and feelings. The 
author concluded that there was no reason why an individual who h^s 
impaired hearing or language should not have artistic talent and 

irt expreiences -liould serve to develop the^capacity for abstract 

' 



that 

thought . 
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Rawley A. Using art to evaluate and develop cognitive skilj.? 
ten with communication disorders and chiWren with learning dis- 
ies. New Rochelle, New York: the Author (Graduate School, 
Iment of Art, College of New Rochelle, 10801), 1975. ,25 pp. 



This paper is concerned with art procedure^ found useful in'under- 
standiAg aiid treating cognition probl-fems x>f children with language 
and heiring impairments and with learning disabilities. Procedures 
are illustrated by one child's drawings. 
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Techniques a;nd. methods of* teaching dance to hearing impaired persons 
are presented in the reference listed in this section. Information on the 
possible intellectual,, emotional, physical and soci^al benefits of dance for 
this pomiiatian is also given (5). 'The ^malL anpunt^-of materia^. ' available 
in thisarea necessitates further investigation of the benefits of and 
portunities for participation in dance by hearing impaired individuals. 

\ 

Resources " . ^ — ^ 

@1. Mason, KatUeen Criddle, editor. jPance Therapy: Focu s on Dance VII. 
Washington, D. C: American Alli^rK:e for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, 1974^. x ^ 

Compilation of articles- exploring' the development, thet)ry, and methods 
of dance therapy. Philosophy and methods are examined for the role of 
the dance therapist in a psychiatric setting, as a member of. a 
clinical team, in" group therapy , .»and in individual work. Techniques 
for research and ^observation are examined. Dance is discussed fdr - 
the following special groups: .children with minimal brain dysfunction 
the visually- impaired, the deaf, children with emotional or' learning 
problems, and older people. Training and professional status is 
examined and a dance therapy consultant model presented. 

2.' Polk, Elizabeth.' Notes on the demonstration of dance -technique and 
f ' creative dance as taught to deaf children ages 7-11. Journal of the 
American Dance Therapy Association, . Inc . , l(l):4-5. Fall 196-8. 

Methods and techniques for teaching deaf children to dance are out-'' 
lined. ^ ' 

+3. Wisher, Peter R. Creative Dance for the Exceptional Child. Paper 
presented at the 91st Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
School, ^ministrators, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 1959., 

Discussed are the historical and educational significance of dance, 
hearing imjaired persons and their ^education, and'the role of dance 



QAvailable from'AAHPER Publication S^l,es, 1201 16th Street, N.^W., 
Washington, D. C. , 20036* 

+Available'from Physical Education and Recreation for the Handicapped: 
Information' and Research Utilization Center, 1201 16th Street, N. W. , 
.Washington, D. C, 20036 



in the lives of hearing- impaired persons^ , Students at Gallaudet 
College have developed^ what is called a "new art form" wHidh consists 
of transforming sigAs to dance movement. A sign used in communication 
is abstracted -into an art form; in this manner a story, poem or song 
can be danced. ^ ' * 

+4^. Wisher, Peter R. Dance and the de^f . ' Journal of Health, Physical 
^ Education, and Recreation ,' 40(3) :8l, 1969. - 

Di^ussion of considerations for hearing impaired participants in 
dance activities. Accompaniment, tactile cues, creativity., balance, 
relationship to speefch development^^ student interest, and program 
values are covered. t 



+5. Wisher, Peter R. 

ment of the Deaf, 
' 1 



Psychological Contributions of Dance to the Adjust- 
Paper. January 1967. 



Possible beneficial effects of dance upon the four major components 
of adjustment — intellectual, emotional, physical, ancL^social — are 
discussed. • * ^ ^ 



/ 



+Available from Physical Education arfd Recreation^ for the Handicapped: 
Infori^ation and Research Utilization" Center , 1201 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C, 20036 



DRAMA 



^Of t'he'eight listing in this section, three contain suggestions for 
conducting* theater activities with hearing impaired persons (3,6,7). 

Davis (5) surveyed 363 schools and classes for the deaf in the United 
States and-Canada to determine the type and* extent of theater activities 
beinjg conducted. He' concluded , that more research and more interphange of 
ideas between schools in needed, and that a rationale for the u&es of 
theater as an educational, recreational, and creative technique needs to 
be developed* His survey and Stensrud*s thesis (8) were the only two 
research studies found in this area. 



Resources ' ' ' ' 

*1, Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, Inc. Cultural Ac-, 
tivities for the Deaf . Rome, Italy: World Federation of the Deaf, 
1967. ED 021 389. 

Cultural activities for th^ deaf are described and discussed in, ^ 
seven conference papers. Two papers by P. R. Wisher of Gallaudet 
College treat the role of physical education and athletics for the 
deaf in a hearing world and psychological contributions of dance 
'to the-'W^Histment of the deaf. . Also included are three papers from 
Poland: H. Burno-Nowakowska, Forms an(f Methods of Raisin g the Culture ^ 
and Shaping of Personality of the Deaf and their Contac ts with the 
Hearing, reports on thefuse of leisure time by the deaf; B. Oluszczak, 
In Exit from the Circle of Silence , describes a pantomime theater of 
the 'deaf; and M. Krysztalowska offers remarks on purpose and of- 
ganization of education through art in schools for "deaf children. 
In Artistic'^ Activities of the Deaf , N. A. Klykova describes the Moscow 
Theater Stqdio ofMimicry and Gesture for the Deaf; and S. Bjorndal 
considers the role of the visual arts" including film in. How Can 
One Develop the Esthetic Experiences of the Deaf Child ? 

I. Arts and the Handicapped: An I^ue of Access . A Report from Edu- 
cational Facilities Laboratories 'and the National Endowment for the 
Arts. New York, New York: 'Educational Facilities Laboratories 
(850 Third Avenue, 10022). November 1975. p. 5^3-54, 

That National Theater of the ^af is a professional performing arts 
compan/ combining the visual language of deaf persons with speaking actors 
whb coordinate words with the eloqiience of gesture and sign language. More 
than four fifths of its audiences ar.e hearing people. Using the same combina 
tion of visual language, jffTS5r&nd Speech, The Little Theater of the Deaf 
performs traditional lit(erature* and new material for school children around 
the world* ■ 



^Available from ERIC Document Reproduction Services, P. 0. Box 190, Arlington, 
Virginia 22210, *(Use number when ordering; postage is extra). 
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Theater Center in Waterford, Connecticut, to over 35 deaf people in- 
volved in amateur dramatics or working with deaf children in the 
field of drima. A program designed to implement theater in public 
and private schoold- is open to students and teachers in elementary 
schools for the deaf. 

3v- Blake, James ,Neal. Speech Education Activities for Childr-eft . Spring- 
field, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas,^ 1970. 

Designed to be helpful to the classroom teacher and also to the 
speech therapist. The book suggests activities which will incorporate 
speech education as an integral part of elementary school education. 
Stimulation activities. described are finger plays, action games, or^l 
reading, choral speaking. Other categories of activities for speecli 
covered are dramatic activities, *story telling , talks, conversation, 
and discussions. 

4. Bragg,, Bernard . The human potentila of human potential — art and the 
deaf. American Annals of the Deaf , 117 (5 ): 508-511 , October 1972. ' 

A ihember of the National Theatre of the Deaf urges utilization of 
creative arts in the education of deaf persons. Creative drama is 
said to begin with the child's self awareness and to trace his history 
and background, needs, dreams, fantasies, feelings about himself, and 
imagination through games and exercises. Because it begins where 
the child is by allowing hira to use his everyday language to create 
dramatic scenes out of real or imagined incidents, creative drama 
is said to free the deaf child from the failure that he associates 
^ with the written word. ' - 

5. Davis, Jackson. A survey of theatre activities in American and * 
Canadian schools for the deaf 1965-1970. American Annals of the Deaf , 
119(3) :331-34i, June 1974. 

Findings of a survey of 363 schools and classes for the deaf in the 
United States and Canada indicated that public residential schools 
were_far more active in theatre than other types of schools. Most 
programs at public residential schools were done manually, while the 
bulk of those given af other schools wete done oi;ally. Very few 
schools had teachers trained in theatre and there were few drama 
clubs. Schools suggested that plays- artd prograpis geared to the 
^ communication problem and language improvement of students were most 
needed. The author concludes that deaf children must have the use 
of the theatre both to 'learn and to create. More research needs to 
be done, more interchange of ideas between schools is needed, and a 
rationale for the' uses of theatre^as an educational, recreational 
and creative technique needs to^ be developed. 

6. Keysell, Pat. Extra problems. Broad Sheet , 4(3):3-5, March 1^72. 
(Flat 14, 30 Crescent Road, N8, 8DA, London, England.^) 

' " ' I , * *» 

Iiescribes the author's experiences working in dramatics with the 
deaf. Discussion moves from the development of a television program 
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for the deaf, t-cr an adult drama group, to teaching dramatics to 
deaf children. Provides a few suggestions for using mime with 
deaf children. / 

7. Olson, Jack R. , and Carroll Hovland. The blontana State University 
Theatre of Silence. American Annals of the Deaf , 117 (6) :620-625, 

, December 1972. ^ ' - 

» Described is the development of a sutrmier touring theatre group of 
deaf and hearing individuals. Discussed are program selections as 
weli as acting and staging problems resulting from the^use of^ 
manual communication. 

8. Stensrud, Carol. Creative dramatics: the effects on the oral ex- 
pression skills of speech and hearing dysfunctional children. 
Unpublished Master's thesis. Iowa City, Iowa; University of Iowa 
1975. (Author presently ejnployed at Chico State; University , Chico 
California.) ' ^ 



MUSIC 



Music can play an important role in the language, sbci^l, and motor 
development of hearings impaired children (7,lp,ll). Of the 12 listings 
in this section, seven deal with music and sp'ercial populations, and five 
are [ftrij^rily concerned with the use and teaching of music for hearing ^ ^ 

impaired persons (2,6,7^10,11).' Only one research -^utdy <6) was found in ' , 
this ar^ea. x 

<Jy • ^ ■ 

Resources • 

1. Alvin, Juliette. Music for the Handicapped Child . New Y6rk, New Yotk; ^ 
Oxford University Press, 1965. 

Musical sensibility in the handicapped child and the contribution of 
music to a^child's general, emotional, intellectual,- ^nd social 
maturation'are assessed^-.' Recommended forms and types-'of music for 
listening andVrreating are: discussed, and music and musical movement 
are described for children who are maladjusted, autistic, psychotic, 
cerebral palsied, physically handicapped, blind or dea^. . - 

r 

2. Brick^ Rose Marie. Eurhythmies: one aspect^ of audition. Volta 
/ Review, 75(3):155-160, March 1973. ^ 

Described is a eurhythmies program for hearing impaired primary, pre- ^ 
teen and adolescent children using both structured ^and informal 
apprpaches. At the primary level, informal rhythm bands, creative 
interpretation of animals, and the composition of simpl^songs are 
suggested. Activities such as contrasting human voices and identify- 
ing instruments are, recommended to help the preteen child ^ understand ^ 
the sound aspects of-pitch, intensity, quality, and direction. 
' Group activities ^re particularly recommended for adolescents. 

3. ^ole"^ Frances. Music for Children with Special Needs . Glendale, 
California': Bowmar Publishing Co . , 1965. ' ^ ^ 

Materials and procedures for the use of music with physically, 
mentally, or Emotionally haniciapped children. Suggestions of ways 
to present the music are based on recognition of the need for - 
* motivational activities involving active participation\ The words 
and music of the songs, suggested accompanying activitiesr and 
references to other related songs are included for the following 
categories: greetings, singing games, rhymes and jingles, folk 
favorites/ make believe, games and dances, and special days. 

•^4. Coleman, Jack L. , and others^ Music for Exceptional Children ., 
,Evanston, Illinois:^ Summy-Birchard Co., 1964. • ' * : 

Information about various instruments which can be used in the , 
classroom with special suggestions as tp how children with certain 
handicapping conditions mi§ht use \he instruments (visually handicapped. 
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aurally handicapped, orthoiJSdicaliy handicapped, educable and train- 
able mentally handicapped')^ Wo|^ ,* inu&dCc7 and directions ate then 
^ivfen i6v songs which. are especi^ly appropriate for each instrument. 

Deaver, >Iary Jo. Sound and Silence/ Developmental* Learning for, Chil- 
• dren Through Mus^ic^ Pikesvi-lle, Kc€ntucky ; 'Curriculum Development and . 
: Re search /Inc. Aattk Street, 41501), 1975. 172 pp. ^ 

Th^ purpose of this publication is to help teachers an^.^a <]!t 4 ^i >sy 
Ica^rs ,use music' as\a part of the total education o£. t-he handicappi5TJ"'^ 
child. ^ For teachers' who have never ?5orked*Vith handicapped children, 
a sectidfi describes various" handicapping conditions (mental retardation, 
le^i:nihg disability, emotional disturbance. Vi sual impairment . 
auditory handicap, speech ^impairments, multiple hanaicap) and the values 
of musiq to* childre*. with these conditio^is. Characteristics of music 
^nd compon^nts^of the ihusic 9*rofiram are' also detail^ea. number of 

. son^s an^^ifflrtf^ic activit'iaj^gr^/presented in three sections for develop-: 
ing: Oiy physical compe^^3|Hfe(gross mott^r^, fine njotor, and visual 
skills); (2^ person^ and ^WBR^ competencies (self-help and self-care^ 
skills, good "mental health and ^oci^l adjustment, living^^p!^ the 
comanunity ^^^yeloping arnd ^tisiog language); and (3) vocational 
proficiencies (good atl-itudes, number and valye contepts, environmental 

'awareness). The book , is^ill-ust rated throwghout . ^ 
• .-^ - - ^ ' ' X - ^ 

Elston, Jody E. Thd effects of teachink^a rhy'&hm band activities pro- 
gram ^tx> hearing impaired children,** MasT^fr>\s thesis. University Park, 
Pennsylvania; Penney lyani^ State University, 1975. ^ 

Fahey,^oan Dahms , and Lois Birkenshaw. Bypassing the ear: th^ 
percepi^on of music by f^eling^apd touching. Music Educators Journal , 
58 (8) >4^-49, 127-128, -^Aprii 1972. - ' ^ ^ ^^^^^ 

Explained is the .ability 'of the aurally handicapped child to enjoy 
music by tactual perception.^. Two educational programs are briefly* 
described to* illustrate methods that'can be used in teaching music 
AO the d'ftaf.-^ J)iscussj£d at^^pnje l^ength are the areas of relaxation, 
movement ?' auditory trainings rhythmic '^xercisH^s , and speech in which* . 
^^j.c^ i« "S'aid b^able to play an important^role . • « ^ ' 

Music Educators national >Conference^» Music in ^pec ial education. 
Music' Educa tots Journal, 58(8):5-143, April 19^.' 

Special issjtie of the Music E^ucatprs Journal focusing on music in 
special education. Se^e-s of 20 articles ' cover- such aspects of 
han\iicappiji^ conditions as typical behaviors ^nd implications for > . 
music edupAtipn. Conditions dealt with include: mental retardation, 
bliqdne^, deafness, learning dis^ability, speech impairment, emotional 
disturbance , ^and physical impairment. " Topics discussed cover:'^ move- 
ment, rhythm>j dance, instrumental and vocal musip Education, and, music- 
appreciation. . ^ ^ ^ 




New York St^te^Educatioiv Department, The Role of Music in the . ' ' , ' * 

Special Education of Handicapped Children , Albaity: • Divi^n f 6r ^- ^, 
Handicapped Children, Apfil 1971- ED 064.853. 

'\ « \ . \ i ' * ' ' , . / ' s V 

Twenty-five instructional units: each contains" a general educational, 
gO^l, a, series* of behavior ^objecj^ves designed to achieve the goal, ^ 
and a nmber of learning experiences and accoiQpanying, resources in-' ^ 
tended to help children with particular typas of Jhapdic'aps exberienc^^ / ^ 
music for' purposes of learning about music itgelf, tnaeting^ cebrtain^ ^ \ 
physical, emotional/ or psycholrfgical^^eds, and/oi; motivating 'and " j 

providing alternative ways' bf learning in other subject "ateasl ' '/ ^ * 

Instructional units are provided for ahildrfen with the following, conditiohs: . 
emotiojaai diituxbance, learning disabilities, brain injured, e^cabl'e ia^Atally , 
retarded, co^micatf3n disorders, visual impairment, deaf and-^severely "hard 
ofc hearing, OTpWiltiple handicapped. ' ' - • 

Riordan,' Jennifer Talley. The^Can Sing Too: R hythm* for the Deaf, • ^' " 
Leavenworth., Kansas: Jenrich 'KWo'ciates , 1971. 67 pp. 

Mufeic has been* accepted as an aid to language, social, and motor \ 

developmen't This book was written to help teachfers of^ 'preschool 

(3-4yea^s) deaf children in teachin^g rH/thm as a part of speech ^ ^ ' 

training, ftowever,* tl)e book has also been fgund tiseful^'by teachers 

conducting music programs for socially maladjtoted, emotionally 

disturbed, mentally r§tir,d|ed, and braindamaged' children. The book 

is divided' into four sections: ^hort songs; iargg musfcle, creative ^ 

activities; games, dances and m&rches;* and rhythm timeT))eat^. . 

Teaching'suggestions are' given (at fh^ end of each Action. 

Samoor^k Rhoda. , A rhythm program for hearing impaired 'children • ^ 
The Iljfeois Advance' , -1-3,15-20, ^January 1970. ^ ^ '^'fv* ^ 

• ' : . V * , 

Rhythm program which is baset on t;he conviction that the teaching ? / ' , 
of rhythmic b^ily moveiSents and an ' Appreciation of music faclliUatfe ' 

* the deyelopmdfit 'of speech in deaf 9tudents at both *th6 primary ^ ^ 

secondary levtl. Benefits are citedV and objectives are xjutlinel^V^ \' ^ 

^ for rhythm prj)grams, in oral and manual department^. Tfhe methdds *and JVf 
conj^lt of the rhythm, ^classes are ^detailed (body and voice exercise?^Y\ /|^^ 
^ipLtory discriminatidn practice, examples >Df songs and dances. used, * ' ^ ^ ' 
vocabulary development and speech practice techniq^s ,> and develop- ^ 
mentiof an appreciation and knowledge of musical Ijltruipents) . 

Unl^rsity of the State of New York. - C urriculifa'-Modules for Music \ 
j^lpficr^l -Edi^cation . Albany , .Nej^ York : State Education Department'- 
(gureau of Secondary Cutriculum. Dev,elopmeat) , 1971.*^ ' . *• \ 

'Individual mus_ic lyilts for blind, brain irtjured, commujri:c?rf4<m *dis- a 
orders, de^^Rd severely hard of hearitig, educable mefntally re- 
' tagrdeS, eraotiQnally disturbed, learning disabilities^ multiple ^ 
' handicapped, ^trainable mentally retarded, and <^isually impaired persons . 
Units at the primary ,Aint^rmefh.ate, and advanced levels are inclMed_ 
for most of these handicapping conditions. Each unit has a general 
goal,' a series of ^e behavioral objectives designe'd to achieve 
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the goal, ^nd a number of leapnifig experiences and accompanying 
r^esoiirces intended to help children with that particular tylpe of- 
handicap to experience music. / * * 
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Sr^ORTS 



- Information on the three listed sp©rts organizations for hearing im- 
paji-ed individuals was taken from t;h^» f qllowx^g source: Fisk, ^largaret, 
editor. Encyclope"dia of Associations Vol^ime 1:. National Qrgani-zations of 
the U. S . Detroit, Michigan: -Gaie Research Company (Book Tower, A8226), 
1976. ^ ^ / , . • 

American 'Athletic ^Association for 'th^ Deaf »<AAAD)" 

3916. Lantern Drive ^ v- '« ' . ^ . 

Silver Spring, Maryland^ 20902 ' : . ^ ' ^ • . . • 

Richard Caswell, S ec re tary— Treasurer ' 5 ' ' 

Founded: 194WMember9: 13,p00. Regional GroupsT 7. Local 
Groups '131. To^-^ster athl&tic competition among th^>deaf and ^ 
tegulate uniform rules governing such compjjtition; to ^ovi^e 
adq^uate competition for those members who axe primaril^ interested 
in'interclub athletics; to prc^vide a social outlet\o/ d^af members, 
aad their friends. Sancfioris and promotes' ^tate, regional and 
tiational basketball tournamenjts , softball tournaments, participation 
in activities of the Comite -Interna^tional des Sports ?ilencieux and 
- .^n W6rid Ga&ies for the Deaf, r Maintains AAAD Hall of Fame and gives 
annual -Athlete of the Year Award. Publications': AAAD Bulletin 
(newsletter). ' ~^ ' 

Ifiternational Committee' of the Silenft Sports ^ • 

Gallaudet College . ' * • ^ 

Washington, D. C. 20002 - * ! . 

Knud Sondergaard, Executive Secretary * 

Phone:' (202) 447-0841* } ' f ^ 

Founded: 1924. Members: 4]2 . Mem^j^ership camposed of athletic or- 
ganizations for the deaf in eac>i of 41 countries'- Pro^?ides an inter- 
national sports competi'tion' for thQ, deaf , patterned after the Inter- 
national Olympic Games. ,5a^ks to * proYnote ^nd develop ' physical education 
iTi'-general, and the practiid^%of sports inr pafftlciil^r, ^ among the deaf ; 
encourages friendly relations between countries with programs in silent 
sports, and formation of siient sports j>rograms in countries, not yet 
participating. Holds Sutoer World dajafes and Winter Games alternately 
at two-year intervals. All cbmpetirt'orb must be deaf , or have severe ' 
hearing los«." The ^.Commit L^e is recognized , by the International Olympic 
Committee.' Publications: ^ (1) Bulletin, quarterly (2) Handbook, ^ 
.irregular. Convent idn /Meeting: biennial congress^-held concurrently 
,wi6h Games. 1977 Bucharest, Romania;* 1979 Oslo, Norway. • 

United States Deaf Skie)^ Association 

10500 Rockvtlle Pike, Apartment ^05 " * ' 

Rockville, Maryland 20852 . 

Simon J. Carmel, President , * , 

Phone: (301) 493-9210 _ ' 
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Founded 1968. Members: 307 j^^'^^ote^ skiing, ' bot>h recreational and 
competitive among the <lifeaf and har4;^f-hearing in the United States. 
Provides deaf skiers benefits, activities and-' opportunities which 
will further increase iJieir enjoyment of ^ the sport. Encourages ski 
racing among the deaf and sponsors national and, regional race^ for 
.deaf skiers. Assists in any way possible the selection-, organization 
and training of the United States Deaf Ski teams for internatioriel 
competition, such as tlte World \Winter Games for the Deaf ,^ Committf6es: 
Ice Figure Skating; Speed Skating. ' Publishes: U. S. Dea£ Skiers 
Newsletter . ' ^ ' ' . 

The following reprint 'cpntains* advice for coaches'who may haye players 
Wth hearing impairments on their teams. Pointers on the use. of^hearing * 
aids, hand signal's, and lip. reading are given as well as suggestions for 
adapting specific activities that might pose problems for the hearing im- 
paired participant. -It^ addition, activities .are listed in ^hich hearing^ 
impaired par ticipants 'are at no disadv^tage at all.^ ^ 
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"^Le^'r.gtor ScJ^^- ' i'y the Oej* 
' IDEAS FOR FA,ViL)tS 



0 




Here are a few ideas aoout p'ob^err^s tnat rrtgM 
arise vvtin specific scoris Tnrs \fSi ooes "^ot 
include e^je'y possible situatiO'^ dut Wiii ^i^rt 
you to oxher stt jatio'^s tha^ay artse 

Basketball'^ H tne pia^*- does no^ea" :"'e s 
. tie^n the ir.«ddie of t^^-e garriS. He rr^grt cc^. 
tmue to play If a t^oui iS caiteo centro r-iT. 
♦Ke mtght not kno/v^f'.'j go on to fr.ake a t^as - 
ket t^at doesn't co ^nt Hold^yOur arnrss wO to 
tr/ tosfg'^.at n.-rn t^.3t,o!3y^ stopped 3rd 
ask the oT^-ers on the tsa'Tf'^o do t'^e sa^e 
Fpotball A neanrg i-^pa red p^a/e*- ca^- ! rear 

tne Sigrats so a s/stenri of "^ana sig^a-s !"-as 
- -to Dtr used ^ - 

Soccer- A ola/er f^as to re!y corr^pletely o-" //hat. 
he se^^ andtannot cojnt o?^ d^»other ptaye* 
De\ind "iig^ to caM S'Q'^ais 

Gymndsttcs. T^e near '^9 "^■p3.''e:l gyrn-a^t -i^-s 
^♦0 U' JerstvPd /T-at ^.e has to do P'e^se 00^. t 
give ns;ruCt>ons wHJle boui^c rg on *pe t'-a'^. 
poltnc o^^'Hc Loside dov/rt on the DafS'iOi 
bars, nogs, or "-opes it's tr ic*:y enouar, to 
^lipr^^ sorr,60ne Stand if*>y st'H^ 

Swimming. Be S'j^e yo j have a *vrjv 0? at;''3ct '^g 
the a I ten. ton of a hea'tng-noaircJ swiT^rr-er 
The Buddy System is best Also, ?he Life 
Guard snou^d knov/ ^/hen a h-^;ar ng irfip>3 red 
kid fs ir> the pool * ^ . 

Ou^'ing instruct'C*^ if a nean-^g-T^pairedf ' 
Student star's on a 25 /ard lap. you can t 



catC^ hii'sttention to correct -hirr* unt»l . 
he's f'f^iSTied the wnole tnmg' 
* During rree?% mariy hea''»rg -mparf^d k»ds 
cannot hear trse starrer gun A hand s^gr^al '* * 
sta'-t A'Ov^id ce faire*- 
L ife Saving. -A H = a s h a^e^to d o r orr.e //o , t j t 
:ne r.ear'ng-frnoa-rea student prooaoly na^ to 
rr.ore read'r\g beca^-'se he rr-ay rr^iss »nsu'jjc- 

t^On in c'aSS ' > ' ' ; •? 

vVner* you je oract.Cirig Ihing^ Ine rear ^ 
♦^ea:? ^10 =d, set up a signal systerr. so tnar if 
tre rfea'-'pg-irripa "-ecikid troubls,_iie c^'* 
.tap t?i^ nandso^ 3 partner A^ich roeans 

' Tetgo^"" ' ^ " ' I 

Tennis "A-etcn ol^t for t-!^ ^^-^ -.vhsr, y.' 

*5PSirjc?iOns * _ ^ " * ^' 

Skiing: Hear'*^g i^npafre'J s< t^rs s'^-ou'J .ve-j*" ^ 
tr*en:'f cat'on tags for jheir c.vn Dfctect'oi * • 
in c^.se cf an acc-den* Lftti^ cni-cren s^^o jid 
o€ tagged vV't^ 03 * ad'^jress. etc 

Dance. Hearifig .rf.pa'^id ^t jdents c^nlearp foik 
dances, pr arjy dance cv ;:o>ntfng tr.e b^t 
alOwd. They shoujd weaf^lhe.r hearmq a»d6*, 
and t'^'e phonagraph ipjeaker s^iouid b^ putpr^ 
3 woo:3 floor, 50 tne vit^^at'Oi^s c-^n be feit i 

' O^j^si-tg oare f^et ^c<s r-^e^ it»easer 
tp feel /iprauons ' n . \ 

Vollyball a'^^d Bowling The hearing ip"pair??d kid 
IS -at no disadvantage at hW 
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Resources » . 

.1* *Basack, Cathe. . Manual oommunic-at ion with deaf ^^ide j^La^ NARHA News ' 
(Narth American Riding for the Handicapped Association^ 13,(3) :,8-9, 
November 1975. , ^ 

This article presents descriptions and diagrams of a series *of 
gestures that have been developed by the Cheff Center for th^ 
Handicapped and used by instructors for comsQunicat ion with| deaf 
riding students. % ^ ^ 

2, Competing in a silent worTd of sports. The Physician and Sports- 
medicine , 3(11) :99-100,103, 105, -November 1975. 

Describes the values of competition and participation in sports 
the deaf person. The sports program at St. I-lary^s School for the 
Deaf (Buffalo, New York) is presented. Children at St. Mary^s are^ 
introduced to athletics at age 2, since motor skills are seen as the 
basis for reading, oriental-ion in space, and normal living in 
society.' Many deaf athletes have balance problems due to abnortaally 
functioning' vestibular mechanisms, and their biggest problem is poor 
communication.. This results in deaf athle.tes having to devote con- 
siderably more tinr^to learning .all aspects of a game and hav'ing ' • * 
to start earlier in life to succeed at sports. \ ^ 

3. ^i^, 'Margaret, editor. Encyclopedia of Associations Volume 1: 
National Organizations of the U. S . Detroit, Michigan: Gale Re-- ' 
search Company (Book Tower, 48226), 1^76*. 

4.. Jacobs, Leo. The community of th'e^^^4];^^ deaf. American An/ials of 
' t;he Peat y 119(l);;fl-46, February 1974. ' ■ - ^ 

A section of this article deals with the American Athletic Association 
pf the Deaf. Founded in 1945, the Association has seven regional ' - 
affiliates and about 120 local member clubs, nationwide. Annual 
- . regional and national; basket baTi tournameatSL are conducted, and the 
U.S. ..team in the quadtennial yorld Games -of the Deaf is sponsored. 
Regional organizations for specif ic " sports such as bdwlinrg, Softball, 
skiing and golf also exist. , .j» ' / 

+5. Kruger, Art. The athletic achievements of deaf participants. The 
'Silent Worker , October 1954. 3 pp. 

-! , ^ 

Achievements of deaf athletes in t^sketbaH, wrestling, track, - 
football, baseball, and bowling are ' described . 



-hAvailable from Pnysical M ucation ar.cl Recreat ion for the Hand i capped,! 
Information ^and Research Utilization Center, 1201 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. , 20036 
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North Regional Association for the Deaf. Recreation and Sport for the 
Deaf . Publication No-. 12. Manchester, England: the Association 
(33 Blackfriars Street^,* Manchester , 3). 

Discusses the structure and function of th^ British Deaf Amateur 
Sports Association, which sponsors teams^ for .the International 
Games for the Deaf and local Institutes for the Deaf. 

Pennella, Lou. XII. World Games for the Deaf. Journal of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation , 45(5): 12, 14, May 1974. 

During the week of-July 20-28, 19.73, t;he XII World Games for the 
Deaf (WGD) , were held in Malmo, Sweden. This article describes the 
b^cfeground, participants, records -and events of the Games.. The 
next WGD will be held in Bucharest, Romania, in Summer 19/7. 



Refei^eeing by remote control. 
105, November 1975. 



The Physician and Sportsmedicine, 3 (1 1 ) : 



Poor communication is one of the greatest handicaps to a deaf person 
participating in sports. An electronic remote control stimulator 
invented by David W. Sparks and tested at Stan Mikita^s hockey school 
for hearing impaired youngsters may provide help. A transmit te;r , % 
jtrolled^ f rom t-he sidelines emits a radio-^like impulse that is 

ied into a pulse by a receiver worn ^by the player around the player's 
Tne pulse is transmitted to the wearer's skin' where it 
a^painless muscle tremor. This could •help coaches send 
information to deaf players, and may also be made sensitive to a 
referee's wtiistle. * . a 




Second Annual Stan Mikita Hockey School. U. S. Deaf Skier Newslett^er , 
4(4):11, October 1975. 

'> , i 

Reports on the establishment of the American Hearing Impaired 
Hockey Association founded by professional hockey player^Stan Mikita ^ 
and his associates in March 1974. The AHIHA has two ongoing projects, 
its own Mikita Hockey School plus manage^ment of the U, 5. Deaf 
Olympic; Hockey team. The goal of the Stati Mikita Hockey School has^ 
been to expand opportunities for American nearing impaired youngsters 

\o compete with normal hearing ice hockey players at all levels. 
This ambition has beeii realized ^fceveral of the participants who * 
«■ have coue from all parts of the c^ntry to receive instructior at 

-the Mikita Hockey School. • 



10..^ Second Nationql World Games for the Deaf. 
July 1, 1972. Morganton, North Carolina: 
the Deaf. ^ 



Tryout s . June 28-30, 
I>Jort'h Carolina School for 



Lists, of tryout officials and participants, U. S. World Games for 
the Deaf Champions, ana Woild recorda in the Various events are 
contained in this volume. ^ ! 

v.- • 
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Stafford, George Thomas. Sports for the Handicapped . 
New York,. New York: Prervt ice- Hall , 1950. 



Third eHition. 



Practical*.y alT the athletic activities usually x>ffered to horm^ly. hearing 

individual^ can be played by those with hearing impairments. In 

dance activities, folk dances and rhythms are helpful in developing 

better body control and self-confidence before social dancing is 

introduced. Aquatic sports are contraindic^ted in all ca&e^s of 

sinusitis, otitis medea, or any infection which might be exacerbated 

by submerging the head in water. ^ 

Xth International Games for the Deaf Committee, '1965. An Overview 
of the Xth International Games for the Deaf; and the Deaf in Amer^ta . 
American Athletic Association of the- Deaf, 1965. « 134 pp. ' ' 



The Tenth International Games for the Deaf were held in Washington, 
D. C. This booklet contains descriptiqns of various athletic or- 
ganizations and the American Athletic Association of the I^f Hall of 
Fame. A section on the deaf in America deals with self-governiftg 
organizations, service agencies, and education. 
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SWIMMING ^ ^ 



In all swimming programs for persons with handicapping conditions, it 
is advisable to c?btain medical clearance before allowi,ng a person to 
participate. For persons with auditory impairments, this is even more 
important, since ear infections and certain othef conditions may be 
aggravated by immersion in water. Earplugs or other means may be 
necessary to protecp^^he ears of ^those with damaged ox infected middle 
and/or inner ears. \^ 

Seven of the nine articles in this -section offer teaching suggestions 
adapted to the needs of hearing impaired individuals (2,3,4,5,6,9,10). 
Instructors of .these children should be aware that deaf children ,somet imes 
,have difficulty with spatial orientation (2,9). This can be helped by 
placing a different colored light at each end of the pool to designate ^ 
Jfeep and shallow ends (2). Visual demonstrations can be more easily under- 
stood than yerbal explanations, but since verbal e3cf>lanations are also 
needed, the instructor should make sure ea^stn^ent i§ watching and can 
see the instructor's .face. Sinc^^ balance problems of''t\eariug chilViren 
make falling more likely, .enforcement of the. "no running" rule is essential. 
Another safety precaution involves having children always keep their eyes ^ 
open 'when swimming. Students who wear^hearing aids should remove- them • 
before entering the water to avoid damaging the aid. 



Resouirces • - ^, » ^ 

l7 Ashcraft, Rita J. A comparative study of the ability of preschool , 
deaf and hearing children in beginning swimming fundamentals. ^ 
Master's thesis. Jacksonville, Illinois: MacMurray College, 1949,' 

@2. Grosse, Susan J. Adapted swimmine. "^ The Best of Challenge . ^Washington, 
D. C: An\erican Alliance for Health, Physical' Education, and Recreation, 
1971. ' ' . ' 



A llsting^f suggested adaptations in techniques, equipment ,^ and /or 
f acuities for teaching swimming to children with a variety of handi- 
ca|i^ is Pjes'ented. Suggestions for working with hearing impaired 
persons ^^l^de the following: using more in-water demonstrations, 
putting' di^arent colored lights at each end of the pdM-ito help 
students orient thr-mselves in the water, and making sure each 
student is watching and can see your face when directions are given. 
Teacners should be awact that many auditorally handicapped students 
may have breathing difficulties due to insufficient breath control, 
and that potential Complications such as balance problems head 
noises, and susceptibility ^i^^?^ infection may be intensified by 
Submersion in water. 



QAvailabl^ from A.\FiPER Publication Sales , 1201^l6th Street, N. W. , Wash- 
ington, D. C, 20036. 



@3» Keffer, Louise. Introduction to swimming for the deaf. The Best of 

Challenge . Washington, D. C: Amerioaiii Alliance for Health, Physical 
EducajCionj'^and Recreation, 1971. ^ . 

Describes the first few swimming ^esspns of a group of deaf preschool 
(age 2-5) children in a deaf-oral nursery school at the Evansville 
i Indiana Rehabilitation Center. Specific suggestions are included for 
getting acquainted with the children and early water adjustment. 

+4, Meye5<^, C, Swimiding for the deaf. J ournal of Health, Physical Edu- 
l cation and Recreation , 26(2), May 1955. 

Values of' swimming for the deaf ,* personality problems o/ the handi- 
capped, problems of balance, and relationship of swimming to the 
general objectives of physical education are discussed. * 
* * 
5, Newman ,^ Judy . Swimming for Children with Physical aad Sensory Im- 
pairments; Methods and Techniques for Therapy and Recreation . Springs 
field, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1976! 187 pp. 

Swimming is a recognized contributor to the development of the whole 
child, even if that thild has a physical or multiple 'handicap • In 
this publication, ideas and techniques for teaching swiimning to- f 
handicapped individuals are shared. An introductory chapter dis- 
cusses ways of relating to thfe handicapped chi]!d. This is followed 
by an extensive chapter on swim patterning, a method whereby the 
instructor guides the child's disabled limb(s) through the same 
basic swimming move^nents thjat the non-disabled limbs are p'erf orming; * 
numerous diagrams illustrate the method. Separate chapters are 
devoted to swimming for paraplegic spina-bif Ida, trauma>tic paraplegic, 
multiple birth defect', blind, cerebral palsied, deaf, junior i^art Writ ic , 
and hydrocephalic children. A structured program for teaching deaf 
children is presented. Considerations in planning and conducting 
^ .swim meets and shows for handicapped children are discussed. 

Sections on commonly asked queswLons terminology , Valuation forms, 
and lesson plans are also included in the text. In the chapte;: on 
swiimi'ng for "deaf persons, fhe" followlrfg ihformation may be helprful 
to instructors and aides: visual demonstrations are important since 
children cannot hear verbal explanations; balance problems of deaf 
children make falling more likely; enforcement of the "no running" 
rule is essential; another safety precaj<9ion involves having deaf \ 
children always keep Jheir eyes open'^'wheh~swIcraiing. * '* 

6., Padden, D, A. Ability of 'deaf svrinmiers to orientate themselves when 
submerged in water. Research Quarterly , 30:214-226, "May 19^9. 



^Available frOm AAHPER Publication Sales, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Wash^ 
iilgton, D. C, 20036. , ' ' ' ' 

^Available from Physical Education and Recreation forV.he Kandl^aopedj 
Information and Research, Utilization Goiter, 1201 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C, 20036. . ' . ' 
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This study was designed to determine the relationship of 'deafness - 
to orientation ability when deaf sul^^ects were submerged in water; * 
consideration- is also given to the problems of • deaf-blind swimmers. 

Padd?n, Xmald A. An investigation of Ahe effect of submersion upon 
the sens^f orientation of deaf swimmers. Master's thesis. College 
Park, Maryland: University of Maryland, l936. 64 pp. 

Priest, Louise. Swimming for the Han<jf cap'ped; A Man ual for the 
Aide . Washington, D. C: The Americat\l^t4onal Red Cross, 1974. 
36 pp. . \ 

This manual is designed to give volunteer aides ^background information 
on swimming for handicapped persons and -to -show how aides can halp in 
a program, whether in or out of the water. Nonswimming aides can 
play a vital role in transportation,, dressing room assistance, record 
keeping and as safety assistants while. swimming aides function directly 
as assistants to instructors. Teaching suggestions are incorporated 
into each section in the '^Disabilities" chapter. Included in the 
apperidi:?ar4 signs .foi^ manual communication, tjre manual alphabet, a 
sample admission form and evaluation sheet, references^, and a 
glossary of terms including definitions of some impairmetjts not 
specifically covered in the ".Disabilities" section. 

Sterling, B. * A quatics for t^e Handicapped . New York: Swimming ^Pool 
Age, 4953.. 

describes the Spokane, Washington, YMCA swiimning program for persons 
with handicapping conditions. Teaching hints and inform:atiort on 
a'daptations for blind, deaf, cerebral palsied ^nd post-polio ; 
patient a/e" included. 
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PROGRAM DESCRIPTIONS 



Of the seventeen listings in ^fhik section, only two listings describing 
•a community recreation program foi<«^ring impaired persons were found (1, 
A). Neither of. these appeare^Vifli a, R'^of essional Journal of recreation.* The 
coo;dinator of the Settle \Kl^|(t'6g^S\p Wrote to parks and recreation de- _ 
partments all over the courf^fito learn what was then (1972) being done for 
hearing impaired children f-ound not one summer recreation pi:ogram 

organized to meet the needs this population. The children seemed to 
have two choices: either (a),attend programs for other special populations 
Swerved by the division of specialized programs, or (b) accept the fact that 
no program were available to them. Mutual communication difficulties 
generally prevented them from being Accepted 'into programs for normal chil- 
dren. ^ 

To what extent that situation has changed, it is difficult to deter- 
mine since that was the only article describing a. community recreation 
department-sponsored summer recreation program for hearing impaired chil- v 
dren which was found. The other listing (4) described an integrated 
summer recreation program developed by tke I^xington SchooJ for the Deaf. 
Although the compiler of this publication has learned of other programs 
for hearing impaired individuals sponsored by community recreation .de- 
partments . (10, 12) , they have not as yet beei) reported' in professional 
recreation literature. Community recreatprs are encouraged to share their 
experiences in programing with and for .hearing impaired persons. ^ 

Also' included in this section are two directories of services io-z 
•hearing impaired persons: one lists programs in the Unit.ed States (15)^ • 
the other pertains to resources in Canada (3). In addition, four listings 
describing recreation programs of various residential schools for the deaf, 
are presented. , ' . 

If 1 
Resources 

" 1 Appelman, Karen. Seattle's sumi^er recreation program for hearing im- 
- paired- 'ehildr^n. American. Annals of the Deaf , 119(6) :724-726, 



December 1974. 



Each summer, the Seattle Parks and Recreation Department. Specialized 
Programs Section sponsor^a surarier recteational/educat iona* program . 
for 'hearing impaired elementary School children. The program was 
coordinated bv a certified <eacher of the hearing impaired- in order 
to insure that the activities contributed J^^uabie experiences an'd 
information as well as being fun. Staff ^fh a recreatiorf background 



^Professional journals in recreation in the United States include the 
following: Journal of Health, Physical Educa tion and Recfggtion, 
Parks and Recreatio n and T herapeutic Recreati on Journal. _ 
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cil^ribu^'ed J^fewledge-of galn^s'and physical acti'vitres*. For seven, » 

weeks the pro-am wa?s h^ld Tuesdays ^d Thursday from 12:36 ^ 3:00 * 

(j^ii^>h^lf hour after the Seattle PubKc Schools- summer scJtopl program ^ 

'for hewing impaired children). A field trip was scHedulST for every >, ^ 

Thursday^ The Tuesday bef cJi'e ' eraph visit- was ^iven tb, activities re- ^ ^ 

lated to the fie.ld trip destination, in or,der io acquaint the childre?i , 

with wh^t^hey were going to-see. ^ ^ ' -i. * ^ * 

BM|tV, Bev.^ Xet'^our fingers do the talking. Tri Valje^y Herald (riews- 
pa^tO Livernbre', California, December 15, 1974^ ' , 

• Dave Lew£oJi,;a inaruralistf with the East Bay Regional Park district, 
conducts guided |iatu;:e' walks for the^ deaf at iunol and se^ral otfeer 
are^ parks. , This. program, the first of its kind in the United States, 
^ • hasten adopted^ by numerous^ re gi'pnal , st^^e and national f>arks. * * 

Lewton's took ^'Sunol in Sigos"" has been sent to every naturalist in ^ 
the country to help them learrv4;Afc signs for outdoor ^interpretation.^ ^ ^ » 
- The ecological story illustrates naturalists can relate information 
through hand movements, facial expressioufe^ and body language. Lewton , 
also teaches free courses in sign language. (Address inquiries on^he 
nature walks at'Sunol to L^wton 'at P.O. Box 82, Sunol, CalifornW^A^Se* ) 

3. Canadian Hearing 'Sotflety. InfofmSjtion service .*» Why ^Go It Alone; A 
Directory of Service for'the Hearing Impaired . '* Toronto, Ontario, Canada:' 

^ the Society, 1972 . ; IjSa- pp . / . 

This manual c5T "resources relating to heariJt^ probi^ems in Ontario is 
descriptive, not evaluative; *nd has been obtained as direcTtly^s^ • 
possible from the listed organizations^ A selection of resources was 
ll^ made with a view to 'emphasizing the possibility of integrKion rather ' / * 
than isolation of hearing impaired persor\s^ In the first /sec tion^ of 
the mapual, international, national, provincial^ %fid local organizations 
^^-^N. ar^ listed;6ther resources covered inc]Ju4aj health, counseling and ^ [ 
^Sifrerral, educational, central informanion and research^ recreational , ^ ' 

and idterp^re'ters for hearing impaired persons. ^ , , " 

4. Cohen, Oscar P. An iitteg^^ated summer recreation prog.ram in Ncflrthcott, 
ttiliifred H. , editor'. ^ The Heari;ng. Impaired Child in a Regular Classroom: 
Preschool, Elemehtary, and Secondary Years — A^ Guide for the Classroom i '-^ 
Teacher and Adpiinistra^toT ! Washington, D. C: ^The Alexander Gra'Ram 
BelL Association for the *Deaf , Inc.,, 1973. 'pp. 18^19^2. " ' 

* ^ AJEter four ^years of experimentation, Vthe' Lexington School for ^e DHn^'' 
'has deve^l^^'^ed a model '^o gram ntilizin^ the resources of community 
agencies to promote the social jdevelopmeijLt of hearirlg impaired chil- 
^ ' dren. In- pj^anniijg a program, it is essential t|K teachers, recreation 
. specialis£s and others involved" vith hearing-in$aired children in an 

integrated setting consider such factors as: children ' s ,-^gee social - " *^ # 
< ' 'maturity, communieation skills, ratio of hearing to hearing Impaired ^ 
. participants, parental cooperation, orientation and praining or* Staff , 
activit'y s'tructur^, and availability of spetiial ed*ucation resource 



specialists. 
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.Communicatiosi? prospectus: summer in Switzerland. H & S (Hearing & 
^Speech- Actton). 44(U:26., -y^J^Vy/February •j'iU. 

Br.ief item notes that a 'cariS^or deaf young^pe'ople ranging, iiv agS ^■ 
'from 10-23 "ia 'being organized for the month of June 1976 in the 
■ village of 'felumensitfen.^^vaUzerland. The camp will be houe^ed in 
the facilities of the Christian deaf commftnity in that village which 
operates an int'ernatiot^Lj^ntfer^ f or the deaf and gponsqrs inter- 
• national summer campa^^e $350 cost per "camper ,does no^t includ^j^ 
. air fare. Contact §wiss Holiday, International Association^ of 
Parents -of the Deaf, 814 Thayer Avenue, Silver Spring, Mar^''- 
20910. I 



9. 




, Deafness Reslarch and Training Center. Services for Eldenrly Deaf 
Person s; Recommended^olicies and Programs. ^ Report of the Conference 
in Columbus,' Ohio, June 15-17, J9>1. New York, ,New_ York: >New York 

, University (80 Washington Squ%^East ,- 10003) , 1971. 

fhi's«monogr&ph is designed to focus attention upon the unique , 
problems of elderly deaf persons. Ihese issues include income,, 
Smploynient, health housing, transportation,, retirement -roles and 
activiJ:ies, education, spiritual well-being. FacUities, programs 
"and services, organizations^' training of prof essiowls ,to serve th^ 
• deaf coiMaurtity,ai)d'>research 4nd demonstration are also considered. . 

Tnterventrion for Hearing Impaired Children . • Carl D Spears, 
Director, 'kast Bacon Rouge Parish School Board, .P^ Box 2950, ^ 
■ .Baton Rouget Louisiana, 70821. •■ . ' 

"This/P^ect has been funded through E^SEA,'Tme III-IVC^. It has, 
been validated and may have mateftals 'available for dissemination. 

Giangrecoi f. Joseph, and Mar%f>ne Ranson.' The Education of the 
Hearing Impajt^d . Springfield. Illinois:. Charles- C. Thomas, 1970, 
184 pp. , • 



The recreation program at thp Ipwa School for t^ie Deaf is , described, 
as ine phase in the school's, effort, to educate -the whole chilcL- 
Activities ranging from team and individual sports to'ti^^fts, 'Socials 
'and field'Vrips into the comnftinity are conducted after school,.!^ 
the e^^iing and on weekends. *^rough participation in. such community 
' activities as Y-Teens , Scouting, athletics -and trips the Schoo.l^ h§s 
attempted to bring kbout a better understanding between hearing ^ar^ ^ 
.deaf people". ^ . , * ' .^j^ 

Hugh^, Norman Lester. A Proposed Re creation Vrogram f6r Ten'ties^ee 
ScTtboyfor the_Deaf . Master ' s thesffe KnoxVille , T'dnne^see :. Uni^ 
.vereity of Tejnnessee, 1967,^ . '' _ - • . ^ 

.This study w^ 'designed to provide students .of Tennessee School f6r| 
the Deaf with an initl'al recr^at'ion proeram and to- provide, for ^. 
future recreation planning at the sc'hoJT. Three areas.'^f literature 
were searched: recreation .E>rogramj^lahning,|recreatiod for hearing 
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, Impaired ^children, and studies* of programs that might aid in this 

particMiar study^. Questionnaires were sent to 65 residential schools ^ 
for theideaf ,in the Ignited States. Some of the findings include the 
^ following: ^ Of the 45 scheols replying, 87 percent indicated that they 
had a recreation program, but 63 percent of the schools did not haVe 
a recreation budget. Eighty to eighty-three percent of the schools 
- provide recreafion primarily fot students aged 10-20. A swiqmiing r— . < 
■ pool was the facility mosf lacking in th'^e study. Social activities., 
receiving the most f^vorabia. rating by schools were dances, movies, ' 
• parties, and sports ^vents ./ Passive ;act;Lvities rated most favorably 
^ were checkers, puzz^s and cards. Active gJhies included basketball, 
football, Softball, table tennis, volleyball, and badminton. 

. ^ The Special Service^ Division ot the Department of. Recreation. Maryland- 
National Capital Pa'vk and Planning. Commission (Prince George *s County, Maryland). 

- ^ 
Maryland National^ Capital Park and Planning Commission has purchased 
a TTY telephone^machi^ in order to better serve the deaf community 

• in that area, fnformation will be compiled from each district and 
park concerning recreation programs, classes, apd special events 
offered throughout the county.. It is h^ped this will better integrate 
the deaf into coiftmunity recreation programs ^nd increase community 
awareness.^ The Division has sponsored programs, of recreational ac- 

^ titties and dance for the deaf; the latter featured pantomime and 
improvisation. Future plans include providing people ^ho know sign 
language to assist deaf children on regular, playgrounds. 

. Lutertoan, David M. A'parent-orientfeci nursery program for preschool 
deaf children— a fo»lJL9w-up study. . Volta Review , 73:106-112, 1971. 

^ > nursery program involving j^ar'ent^ of presthool deaf children was _^ 
'described in rne Volta Review , Qctoker 1967. The program ^centers on^ 
active participation of the parent in the therapeutic processes in- 
volved in educating a deaf child. -'The present report constitutes 
^a*foll6w-up jof the first, three" years of the program. Superior progress 
, wa^s made- by%oth p*t^nts and " childrep^ Although several problems 
arose in tHe ^rogr^m-.WlBdin^ .dif/icul^y in' mairftaining ^he. parent- 
c'enCerfed ^phasis, parefKpdependency upon staff "member^ , ineffective- 
aiess af written materials, ahd personal problems*of parents — the pro— - 
■gram^ba^ had posl^tive results and seems to have pro4uced aoV* 
attitude of acj^iv^-sm an<^ enthusiastic interest* »among parents con-* 
^ -carried ^ Admission to a pareht-cente'f ed nursery program at Emerson ^ 

fiollegfe' ii» Boston, was restricted to groups of eighJ: parents and^eir 
^hearing impaired children who'were betveeh the age§^ 18 njoiftlis and 

• three years at time ol^enrollment . jfew group wa^^Rmitted each academic 
■. semester. AppljLpants were screened by pediatric otological , psycho- " 

logical,- and'- audixilogic^l ^t'esl;i«ng.' All* of the children>Ltimately *\ 

selected we^;^e thought to be nomJal with the exception. of severe * 

heaiiing impairment. ^ s^, ' ' ' . • • . ' • 
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12. Montgomery County Maryl*and Department of Recreation, Area II, 

^operates "Sunsl^ne-»6n Q\|t 'Shoulders" for toCal cdmmunicators aged five 
, ». to 16, The six weelc daily program ilttludes ^ crafts , drama, rhythms, * 
' ^^ance, low-organized games, special events , team sports, and * • 

sw immi ng. ' ^ ^ • ^^^^ > 

• ***•'* *" 

X3/'Pennella, Louis J. Health Physical Educatjion and Athletics at St:' ' 

M^ry ^ s >School for t>u^ J>eaf ; A Brief Outline . Buffalo, New York: 

St. Mary's School i£ojr fhe Deaf '(2253 Main Street,* 14214») , 1972. 

^ y / , ^ ^ . ^ 

Presents a r^umet of St, Mary^'s Athletic 4?rogram personnel along with 
a brief description of the h^alth^ physical education and inter- 
scholSstic athletics program. The fotal communication^ me tho^'d of 
speech, sigjjs, and f ing^speiliing is used along With visual aides in 
teaching health and physical ^4pcation, . In intramurals ^and athletics, 

QAeots^pe recorder has been the most valuable aid ^in analyzing " / 

Ipdiv^idual and team ^lay. ' ^ ' ^ ■ .» ^ 
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14. Scouting for .the Deaf . Nor&,h, Brunswick, NeW Jersey: Bpy Scouts of 
America, 1-973. v ' , . ' ^ ^ 



This booklet is written 'primarily for leaders oT ScxDut units for ^ 
deaf boys ^nd officials an^ staff members of schools f^'r 'the dgaf. 
Parents^ Scoring affiliates, and other pepons interested in the edu- 
. cation of the deaf will *r ind useful. This is a re£^retice bqokj 
' parts that interest a,nd meet an individual's' ne^ds *cBn be read and 
the rest ignored.. Cofltents include philosophy and pri-ncipl^s » , 
(Scouting Is for All Boys)-, anatomy and p^hysiology* (Understa'ncjing 
Deafness)', valuieS and i^en^^ts (How Scouting Can Help the Deaf Poy)^ ' kJ . 
integration and Tnakistreamng (The Deaf 'Boy -in^ Unit of Hearing'- 
Boys), activities \ind methods (The Scout Program), and adaptations and 
modif icat-ions (Special Cong/deraCions) . Ap-pendices deal ^ith or-,^, 
ganlzing a Scout Upit in a *res idential s^chool for x»he deaf, training 
aides, and resoi/rces.- ^ ~ ' • 

^/ ' , * ' 

151 Social and recreational^ groups and programs. American Annals of tjie 

Deaf 121 (2): 203-254^ Apri^l975. ~ ^ 

Part iri of the Dir^tory of Programs* and Services for *the Deaf io 
the United States consists' of ^information on social and recreational 
groups and ^programs , "civic services,, and clinical and evaluative 
programs and Services, Summer catnps for d^af and hard of hearing 
children are lifted by^state. ' ^ 

16. Turner, Linda, and Doii Kuttl^ Project* integration: the deaf child, 

the hearing parents and the d6af adult". The Dea^ Americaa , 19,20,38, 
October 1974.' * ; ' N ~ 

^ " - ' ^ \ i - 

With the recent advent ^of total communication in the»Sipduse School f 
for the Handicapped, a public^day school in Des Moilies, Iowa, 'the" 
school has end'eavored to seelc out support and assistance from the 
local adult deaf uommunity . Bowling wa-s selected as a fun activity 
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which would alloW for integrating ^deaf children ^bf hearing .piarents with 
deaf 'adults. •Although children ^nd^adults- were 'use^ to different 
systems of sign language^, each learned som^ signs in the^ othe^: s^^stem 
^ ' and few communication problems arose. Opportunities to improve 

mathematics and social skills, as well as .to learn a new skill were 
afforded by the program. With greater intere^t^and copperation, more 
activities could be started. . « ^ . - 

Ill Two therapeutic recreation students at the University of Maryland' 
{€olle^e Patk, Maryland) are currently preparing a resonarce book of 
/ recreation and leisure services for the .deaf in the^Washington , ;D. C^. , 
.Metropolitan area. , - . ' " a . 



RESOUkCE/PERSONNEL CONTACTS^ * 



The /following listrihg consists' of individuals who have been ideritified 
to IftUOas ^involved actively and dire;:tly -in physical educa.tion, recreation, 
sports, or related activity programs for deaf and/or hard-of-hearing fndiv- 
.itiualsT This sainpl ing' is in no way intended to be, a comp;.ete' list?.ng but, 
simply to 'assist individuals seeking further information about programs 
and activiti^es in these areas. ^ndividual^s involved in these areas are ^ 
encouraged to let IRUC know of individual^, program^, and ^ther, resource's^ 
appropriate' to and appl icable ' f 9r this population in these areas. 



m 



Merle Barr 
Associate Director 
Handicapped. Swimming 
YWCA, 2829 Broadway 
^(Spokane,' Washington 



99201 



Ladd Colstbn ' . 
' Recreation Director 
Mamie D; Xee Scho'ol , 
Ft. Totten Drive 6 '^t^iallatin,' NX 
Washingtpn,« D. C. 20011 % 

Elaine, J. Iberer- ' . ^ 
Demo, Teacher ^ 

A. Harr.y Mo6re' Lab*- School' . 

2078 Kennedy Boulevard 

Jersey City^ New Jersey 07305 



icher 



'Harriett*L. Kaker 
Physical Education lea 
Ft. Worth Public Schools > 
4001 Littlepa-ge 
Ft. Worth, Texgjp 76107 

Art Kruger 

Belmo^^t Tercace 

Apartment B6 

1500 N." Coalter Street'" 

Staunton, Virginia 24401- *^ . 

Barbara Mumford 
Recreation Coordinator 
Fairview Hospital Training Center 
2250 Stron^lM^, S. E, 
Salem, ^ Dreg 

hdx Pennel>>, 'Oi'r. 'PE' 
St. Hary*s S^s^oi for the Deaf' 
2253 Main Street - ' • 
Buffalii*, New Yprk 14214 




Krflfy Bott, Director 

Discovery Through Outdoor Education 

Macomb I.S.D. 

44001 Garfield , 

Mt. Clemens, Michigan 48Q43 , 



soft. Director 



Gloria Hel 
Developmental Activity Programs 
Milwaukee Public Schools , 
1667 S.. 24th 

>Cl-lw'aukee,^Wj.sconsin 53204^, 

La^iry Jsssen ^ ^ . ^ 

Program ^Directot ^ 
United Cerebral Palsy Association 
7117V S. E. Harold Street ^ 
Portland*, Oreg^ ;9^206 

Stephen R. Keay ' 
Executive Director 
Northern Sub, Spec. Rec.»Assn. 
'7^0 Red Oak Lane 
Highland Park, Illinois 60035 

m • * ' \ ' 

Joan H. Marrs , 

Supervisor, Handicapped "Recreation 
San Antonio Parks and Recreation 
950 E. Hildebrand 
San Antonio, - 'Texas 78212 

ft, 

Shirley Orlans 
, Perceptual Motor Teacher 
Malawan Regional School 'District 
Broad ,St. ScTiool , . ' 
Matawan, Uew Jersey 07747 ^ 

Milton Petti^t 

Remedial 'Physical Education Spec. 
Ghula Vista ^ity School 'D;Lstrict 
^'Churt Vista,. California 920^2 
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David N. Reams 

Areola Lake Elementary School * 
1037 N. W. 81st Street 
Miami , Florida 3315Cf 

Jeanne Ridgeway 
Special'Physical Educator' 
Fletcher Miller'!Special School 
200 Kipling 

Lakewood, GoloYado S0215 



J Jack Richmond, Director 
Scou&irfli^f or Handicapped 
Boy Scouts of America 
N. Brunswick, New Jersey 08902* 

Matthew E. Sullivan 

Cons., Physical Education ' • 

Spec. School^Dist . , St. Louis Co, 

12110 Clayton Road 

Town 6 Country, Mi-ssouri 63131 



Tim Sullivan , , ^ * 

Activity Cootd.'for Handicapped 
Montclair State College 
Upper Montcl«air, N*ew Jersey 0(043 

Frank lurkt ^ * ' * * 
DirecCtR^ j 

Junior liAD* Gallau^iet: College 
7th "and "Florida, N. 
Washington, D. C. • 2(3003 ' 



Jan Thomas 
Specialist 

Colorado School for Deaf and Blind 
Colorado Spriijgs, Colorado 80901 



Pete Wisher 
,Gallauaet College 



7th and Florida, 
Washington, D. C. 2^003 



AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS 



\n addition* to listings for nine films, references concerning 
television programs specially designed to meet cBibnunication needs of 
hearing impairied individuals have been included in this section. Two 
other 'audioyisual aids are also described: a rock gospel album and a^ 
teddy bear that encourages deaf children to verbalize. Obviously this 
listing of audiovisual equipment is nc^^intended to be complete but rather 
to serve a^ a springboard for ideas on aSdiovisual materials that can be 
used with hearing impaired persons. A. listing of suppliers of physicg^ 
edi^ation and recreation equipment and materials may be found in the 

•following source: 

» • , - 

Physical Education and Recreation for the Handicapped: Information 

and Research Utilization Center (IRUC).^ Update No. 9: Suppliers 

of Physical Education and Recreation Equipment and Materials . 

Washington, D. C: the Center (1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 

20036). $2.^00 



Films 

^ 1. Conversations With Deaf Teenagers (16mm, sound, color, 15. minutes). 
/ Department of 'Special Educatipn, Western Maryland College, 
Westminister,. Maryland, 21157. 

Aj^o*up of deaf teenagers attending Swan Lake Camp (Minnesota) 
discuss their personal hopes, aspirations, and directions. Key 
points and issues surfaced included need to emphasize services ,to 
■ hearing impaired children in primary school def>ar tments ; need to, have. 

' d||af teachers throughcRit all school J^els; problems of being left-^^ 
out even in one*s own family; problemsXand relationships with he^a^ring 

- an^/or deaf parents; and desire to inte\act with hearing peers and 
classmates. Activities in which these young people are shown par- 
ticipating at camp include exercises and calisthenics, a Softball 
game, boating, meal time, and on several field trips. 



2. Dark Silence/ (16smi, sound, color, 11 minutes).- 



Nat-ioual Audiovisual Center (GSA), Washington, p.'C, 20A09. 
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Program, activities, and 'services of the National Center for Dfeaf- 
Blind Youth and Adults (New Hyde'^Park, New York) and its four field 
offices are discussed. addition **to" providing client service^ to 

3§af-blind res idents , s this Center serves as .a clearinghouse for 
cooperative exchange, o/ information and mal;e»rials dealing with edu- 
cation; training, habiritatioit , and rehabilitation of deaf-blind 
persons. #R^search conducted kt or sporfsored by the Center has 
dealt -With t.raining metho.ds, technology., devices and ^ulpment., and ^ 
surveys of and about deaf**blind persgns. Personnel preparation for 
individuals outside the Center staff is al&c^available atid provided 
, .through Center sponsorship. Specific program areas and activities 
shown Include communication skills, activities a<nd skills of daily 

.'• . ' - 
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living, mobility and physical orientatioit, industrial arts, physic^al * 
therapy, and counseling. When evaluation, program, and research ac- 
tivities and eff,ort5 are coorcy.nated , prognosis for effective rehabili- 
tation of deaf-blind persons is possible, probable, and profipL^ing. 

3.. The .Deaf 'Child Speaks (16mm, sound, color, 16 minutes). ^ 

Extension -Media Center, University of California, Berkeley, California, 
94720. Purchase §^190; Rental $14. 

■ Many phases^of the program at the Oral Education Center of Southern 
California where children with savere hearing impairments are taught 
to functioa in the normal world of speech, sound, and tiearing are 
presented. ladividualized instruction leading to a child's acquisition 
of a fully-formed language structure with ijiterlligibl^.speech is em- ' 
phasized.*" Activ'fries shown include a one-to-one speech-learning session 
demonstrating that young deaf children are capable of speaking; an ex- 
perimental program utilizing colored plastic piec es to teach very small 
children essential^ of sentence structure through visual and tactile 
means, a dance class on a specially constructed stage that is virtually 
a high loudspeaker and on whicli the children literally feel' the music; , 
a reading and speech classwhere children first lipread with their ^ 
' teache^ and then read aloud a story they composed, about a class field 
trip; a basic science class; and a math class where three-*year olds 
learn serial properties of numbers. Importance and role o-f rhythm, 
time in space, movement, music, dance, and motor coordination activitie 
are seen directly and indiifectly through activities and presentations 
the* film. ^ 
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4. On the Road to Light (filmstrip, color, sound,* 15 minutes). 
Boy Scouts of America, Morth Brunswick, New^J^jtteey. 

Boys and young men with various handicapping conditions--mental re- 
tardation, orthopedic'*^ conditions , /^sual impairments, brain dajpage , artd-^ ' 
hearing Impairment S7-parti,cipate actively in a wide array of scouting 
activities. Troops from Tejfas', Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Indiana, and* 
Flor^lda are shown traveling, taking part in camperees, conducting rodeos, 
skiing, operating radio stations, doing arts and. crafts projects, camping, 
playing games, and ' swimming. ^ These youngsters, many- in wheelchairs or On 
^crutches, enjoy and are successful in activities found in any Scout troop. 
For many the only differences noted are in means of communication. 
Attention is given to all levels of Scouting — Cubs, Scputs, and Ex- ^ 
- ^: plorers. Leade^, paf.ents, and Scoutfe themselves spealc about these ^ 
programs and their contVibutiofts ,to all participants/ 

5^ Silent Skater X^^<^^Q cassette , 'sound and captioned, co^or, 28 minutes). 
Archives of the .American Athletic, Association for the 'Deaf, fdward Miner 
*.GaUaudet Memorial Library* Gallaudet College, Washii/gton, D.»C. 

This special program recorded by WGBH-TV (Boston, Jlassachusetts ) 
presents hearing impaired and deaf figure skaters/in a stirring demon- 
- *9t-ration of their beauty and 5kill during the VIJl Internat±oiTal V/inter 
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Games for the Deaf at Aake Placid, New York, in February 1973. Ex- 
hibitidns include several girls in* their teens going through individual 
skating routines to music; two groups are shown in pairs skating. An 
exhibition of barrel jump^ing is shown in which^ a young man. from Canada 
wips with a leap over 14 barrels. A special demonstration by a^ 21-year 
old blind skater from Delaware is includ^ed. This presentation is cap- 
tioned so that the program is appropriate for either hearing or non- 
healing individuals. ^ ' , 

We Can Crow (16mm, .sound ,. color , 13 minutes).. _ 

ACI Films,, 35 West 45th Street, New York, New York, 10036, Purchase $160* 

Children from the Special School District (St. Louis, Missouri) 
say^and s*how that .they can learn, move^ and grow. Each uses strengths 
and abilities to attain maximum levels of independence as their minds * 
move freely through thoughts to distro^^er meaning of numbers and words. 
.Play and physical ivities ar^. itnQ^tant ,in this process regardless 
of specific conrditions. Speoif ically , (1) Or thopedically impaired are 
shown playing games and climbing on jungle gyms, turning on bars, and 
usirtg horizontal ladders; (2) deaf take part /In artss and crafts as 
they hear with their eyes," hands, and hearing aidsj and (^) -visualriy 
impaired participate in nature ^tfvities as they see flowers and 
animals with their hands aa'd ears. * All hike and play on the play- 
ground. Although they are impaired they lift themselves to greet 
the world, work to grow straight, and find ways to move their bodies 
more freely through space. - ♦ - 

Whatr Is A Handicap? (sound filmstrips), ' 
BFA Educational Media, 2211 Michigan Avenue, P. C!^ Box 1795, Santa 
Monica, California, 90406- Purchase — fouf sound filmstrips with 
cassettes $74.50; with records $62.50 

Four sound filmstrips give viewers opportunities to meet four young 
people with different handicapping conditions. Mark cannot walk; 
Rosa has difficulty^ hear ing ; Cindy cries ea-sily"; and Tony learns slow- 
ly. Each is Ishown in everyday situations; they interact with friends, 
teachers, and families. Piny, r ecreatiotial and physical activities are 
important in the life of each* of these children. Mark plays basketball, 
swims, does oraft projects, and perf-ofms" ma^ic tricks; Rosa plays hand- 
ball; Cindy flieb kites and plays basketball; and Tony rides bicycles 
and plays kickball. Interwoven vith- the dialogue is narration that* 
explains each of these conditions and how each child feels about the 
condition. These filmstrips are open-ended and close wkth questions 
that draw viewers into the situation, encouraging them to see similarities 
between all people and>^o es-tablish friendships with impaired, disabled, 
and .handicapped children. 
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8. Vlfll World Winter Games for the Deaf (color video cassette or black and 
white video tape, sound, ^8 minutes). 

Archives of the American Athletid Association for the Deaf, Edward Miner 

\ Gall^det Memorial Library, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

,,The VIII World Winte^ Games for the Deaf were held at Lake Placid, 
New York, during February 1975. During these games, held for the 

> first time in the United States, 150 athletes, representing 13 nations 
competed in 11 official and two exhibition events. Filmed high ^ 
lights of *Alpine ski events — downhill, slalom, giant slalom — and 

J Nordic, ski events — individual and "cross countrj^ relays — are shown. . 
Interviews with several gold medal winners from Russia are included 
(En,glish is translated to spoken Russian which is translated into 
Russian signs with- the reverse process for answers). Scenes from a 
hockev exhibition between teams from the United States and Canada are 
sho>ffx along with excerpts from figure skating exhibitions. Closing 
.^x^eremonies include the director for the 1975 games speakin-g followed 
by lowering of &he official flag which will be used for the summer 
games in Bulgaria in 1977, and the IX Winter Games in Oslo, Norway, 
in 19Z9, . . 

*9. Conference of Executives, of American Schools for the Deaf. Lesson 

Guide for Captioned Films VIII: A Training and Utilization Guide, v 
Florida Edition , the Confei*ence, 1972. ED 067 793, 

Presented are guidelines for the use of 65 captioned films for the 
deaf (numbers for each .category are listed in parentheses) which' re- 
late to art (fOur^, ecology (six), guidance (five), health and safety • 
(two), language arts (11), physical education (four), science (16), 
social studies (1^), and vocational education (three). Guidelines 
provide film synopses and suggestions on use, objectives (behavioral 
and general)-,' motivation, vocabulary, culminating activities, 
evaluation, and additional resource materials. A complete list of 
all other educational captioned films' for which study guides have 
been written for the past >eight years appea^rs in appendix. 



^Available from ERlC Document Reproduction Services, P.O. Box 1*90, Arlington, 
Virginia 22210. (Use number when ordering; postage is extra.) 
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' Television Programs , , ' * - 

1. TV*for the deaf . >^ Saturday Review of Education , 1(4):82, May 1973. 

. Dest;ribes a television series called Vision On , produced in^ England 
by^rii^BBC for the entertainment of deaf children.. Each of th'e. 26 
hailf-hour •^hows has a^specific theme. It was shown in the United > 
States through May X973. For a list of stations showing Vision On ^ 
write the American distributor, Time-Life Films, Time and Life 
* Building, Rockefeller Center, New York^ Kew York, 10020.^ 

2. Lewis, Dennis John. Good news for the deaf. The Washington Star - 
(newspaper). Washington, D. C. . 

Reports that deaf and hearing- impaired persons in the Was-hington 
area will be able to watch specially produced weeknight te^^ecasts 
of the ABC Captioned News at 11:30 beginning Monday, July 5 on WETA- 
26, an affiliate of the Public Broadcasting System. A survey of - 
the local deaf community indicated a desire for more captioned 
programs ,. more often, in mor6 categories — such as movies, emergency 
^ bulletins, talk shows, local ne^s and sports eVents. " 



Record 

1. Sing and Sign (record album). Columbia, Maryland: Rocjc Gospel f6r 
the Deaf (5652 Stevens Forest Road, 21045). Pri(ce: $4. 75. plus 
$.45 postage ^nd handling per record. 

This rack gospel album designed for hearing impaired individuals 
conta'ins such songs as I Believe in Music, Get Up and Walk, ^nd 
Day 'by Day. - . ' 



Equipment . ^ * 

•< " * - 

1. . Equipment communications prospectus: an extraordinary teddy*' bear . - 

tearing and Speech News , 42('4):18, July-August 1974^^ * 

A Teddy bear -has been developed by the Royal National* Institu-te 
for the Deaf (England) to. assist those who work with very young deaf - 
children. The b^ar^s eyes glow when they^ are sounH activated; 
. 'trhis' feature encourages deaf children to ..vocalize . The toy is avail- 
able-sfrom the following source: Royal National Institute for the 
.Deaf, 105 Gpwer Street, London, WCIE, GAH, England. , 

\ 




1916 Directory. TTflational Organizations of and for 1lie D^af . 



ALEXANDER GRAHAM BEtL ASSOCJATJON 

341 7 VoUa Pidce 

Wajhmgion, D C 20007 

Vo.ce & TTY 1202)^337 5220 
PRESIDENT-Richard W Fhnt ^ 
PRESIDENT EUECT-H L&tharo Breun»q . 
VJCE PRESIDENT -Chafi^W Garrett 
TRTfeASURER-Frankiin K Peacock 
SECRETARY-Philip R Drumm 
EXECUTIVE DiRCCTOR-George Fen^ndorf 



JPlSCOPAL CONFERENCE OF THE D^AF 

^ 556 Zmna Lane * 

SirmtngharT), Alabama 35215 « 

TTY <205) 252 7829 
PRESlDENT^Roger Pick«rmg 
f IRSI VICE J»RESiDENT-Camttte Desmarais 
SECOND Y'CE PRESIDENT &I35 J Hirte 
SECRETARY -Robert C Sampson 
TREASURER-Aiva tee CuppV 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY-Robert Conningham 

Director of christian eoucatjon- 

< Sandra Pickering 
GALLAUDET college ALUMNi 
ASSOCIATION 

Aiumi 0<fice, Ker>dat! Gr««e*i , 
GaUauOer College 
WasnmgTon D C 2OQ02 
Vo.cfc t202)-447OMi 
TTY .(202)^47 0480 ^ 
PRESsDENT-Leo'W Jacobs *^ 
PAST PRESIDENT-Maicolr^ J -Norwood 
VICE PRESIDENT-Gertrude S G^Howav 
SECRETARY-Donaid O Peterson « 
EXECUTIVE SECRE%ARY-Jack R" qannor-^ 
. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
PARENTS OF THE DEAF ^ 
814 Thayer Avenue 
Sfver Spfmg, S^r^iand 20910^ 
Vo.ce GO^J 585-5400 
PREStDENT-Jane Cnsham 
PRESIDENT SLECT-WiJder Owens 
VICE RAESlDENT-JoseoKGeeshn Jr * 
SECOND VICE PRESIDENT-DiHie Stansky 
SECRtTAR^TREASURER- Bo'^nje Fa.rchitd 
EXECUTIVE DlRECTOR-^VUry Ann Locke 

INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC DEAF 
ASSOCIATION 

•' ^19 W'psleyan Street 

Viefina Virginia ?2l80 ^ ^ . 

m , Voice & TTY <703) 560 1520 
p'rESiDENTx Robert Bates 
VICE PRESIDENT- Frances Preston , 
SECRETARY-Raiph J Hmch M 
TREASURER-Charles A Vadna-s 

INTERNATIONAL LUTHERAN DEAF 

ASSOCIATION ^ * 

500 Nortif Broadway 

St Louis Missouri 63102 , 
Voice «3 1 4 )-23 1-6969 j ^ ' 
PRESIDENT -Elmer Francisco 
PRESIDENT SLECT-Joseptt Kindred 
-Se.CRETARY -Archie Marshall 
TREASURER-Russell Healy ' • ' 
PASTORAL ADVISOR -Rodney RyneSrson 
SECRETARY iot MINISTRY TO^THE DEAF- 
Herbert W Rohe 

% 

jUNlOfl NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF ' ^ 

Gallaudet Coilege, KondaJi Gre^ 
Washington. D C 20002 
Voice {202)-a47-074l ^ 
TTY {2O2M47O480 
NATIONAL DIRECTOR'Frank R Turk 
^^CRETARY-Genan^eBorn 
TR^ASURER-Gerard Wfnai*k» 



AMERICAN ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF 

2^t.W«>stSt T?opaz Avenue 

Tucsof* Arizona 857J3 * 
PRESIDENT -G Leon Oirtis 
VICE PRESiDENT'Ar! Neison 
SECRETARY TREASURER R.chard Ca*wefi 
PUBLICITY DIRECTOR .G«ne Carr 

BOARD FOR MISSIONS OF THE LUTHERAN 

CHURCH. MISSOUR; SYNOD 
*500 North Broadway > . 

St Louis Missouri 63f02 /, ♦ 

Voice {3i4l 231 6969 . 
PRESIOEWT-J A O P<*u5 ^ . 
VICE PRESIDENT-Edw»nWeb*< 
SECRETARY ^Herbert W Mue<'e^ 
TREASURER-Mifton Orpenter 
ACTING EXEC SEC'Y-R^v A^^.n L Ba-ry 

CiTPTIONED FILMS POR THE DEA^. 
DISTRIBUTION CENTER 
5034 Wisconsin Aveftue N W 
Washington. DC '20056 
Vbtce {202)3630327 
TTY (202)363 376^ 

CONFERENCE OF EX'eCUTIVES OF 

AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF ^ 

5034 Wisconsin Avenue N W 

Vijshmgton, D,C 200«6 ^ 

Vo'C<* <202) 363%1327 

TTY (202) 363;3768_ 
PRESlDENT-ai^htrd G Bnn 
PRESIDENTELECT -Ralph l Hoaq ^ 
SECRETAR'^-Philhp A BHIefteur 
TREASURE R-Robert FriSma 
EXECUTIVE DIftECTOR-Howard Qii»9«ev 

CO^JVENTION OfImERICAN INSTRUCTORS 
OF THE DEAF 

5034 Wisconsin Avenue, N W . o 

Washington. 200<6 

Voice (2021 363 V327 * 

TTY (2021 363 3768 
PRESIDENT^ Robert DavHa 
VICE PRESIDENT Us Rudy t 
SECRETARY TREASURER-G^ald Burstem 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR-Howard Oui^ey 

COUNCIL OF EDUCATlOfTt)F THE D^AFr ' 

Department of Education 

Special Education Section 

St Paiil Unnesota 6510V 
, Voiq^e 1612) 296-2547 
PRESIDENT-WinJfred NorthcuM 

i>EAFNESS RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
356 Mad<sdn Avenue . 
■ Ne?v Yo^k, New York 10017 
, Voice. {212)682-3737 

PR^SIDENT^rpes D Wise 

VICE PRESIDENT-Mark J Anton 
' SGCRETARY-Walter A Petryshyn ♦ ^ 

TREASURER-AIfred E Busch ^ w 

CHAIRMAN-JOhn H N.COU Tr 
' EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR-Ow^h J Hudson 



NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DPftF 

814 Thtyer Avenuf 

Silver Spring Mai^-lami 20910 

\^,«? <30l) 587 1788 

TTY {301)587-1791 
■^RESIDENT JessMSr^'th 
PRESIDENT ELECT -V.ervih Garretson 
VICE PRESIDENT-Chariie McKmney 
SECRETARY TREASURE R-Ch^ries Estes 
EXEC SEC Y^Fredenck C Schreiber - 



NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR I^EARtNG 
AND SPEECH i 

814 Thayer Avenu 

Silver Sprmg, Mary»5;>^,^09l0 

Voice {301) 588J8 
PRESIDENT-J 
VICE PRESlD£NT^a»9 Mills. ' 
SSCFfETARY-Ruth Dudley 
«^ TR^ASUf^R-John Kojis 

tXEC SEC Y-ThomaV Coleman 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF JEWISH DEAF * 

6131 aaridge Dnve 

'Riverside. California 92506 ' ** 

TTY (714)-784-0328 
PRESIDENT-Gerald Burstem 
"ViCE PRESIDENT-Emanuei Golden ^ 
SEC V TR^fe -Kenpeth Rothschild 
EXEC DIRECTOR-Alexander Fle»schnr>^n 

NATIONAL FRATERNAL SOCIETY- 
OF THE DEAF 

1300 W Northwest Highway 

Mt Prospect. Ilhnais 60056 

Voice (3l2).392-9282 

T^y. {3l2)-392-1409 
GRAND PfWSfDENT-Frank B Sullivan 
<^ VICE PRESIDENT-Janrws D Jones 
SECRETARY-Leonard Warshawsky 
TREASURE a- AI Van Nevel 

NATIONAL THEATRE OF THE OEA.F 

■ t860 Broadway 

New York, New York f0023 

Voice (212) 246-2277 $ 

305 Great Neck R9ad^ * * " ' 

Waterfofd, Connecticut 06385 X** 

Voice and TTY {203)-443 7406 
DIRECTOR-David Hays 
PROFESSlOfjAL REHABILITATION 

VyORKEIjS WITH THE ADULT DEAF 

814 T>>ayer Avenue 

&iver Spring. Maryland 20910 
r Voicc <30l) 589 9880 
PRESlDfNT-Glenn TUoy<^ 
FIRST VICE PRESIDENT-Albert T Pimcntei 
SECOND ViCE PRESIDENT- 

Robert G Sanderson 
SECRETARY TREASURE R.- Arthur G NorrfS 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY-Charies R Hill 

REGISTRY OF INTElfpRETERS 
FOR THE 0€AF 

P O Box 1339 
Washmgton, D P 200l3 
Voice (2021-447-051 1 
PRESIDENT-CatU KirChner 
VICE PRESlDEm-Celi* Warshawsky 
SECRETARY-John Shjpman 
. TftEASURER-LuCile-Olson 
DipCTOR SPECIAL RROJECTS- 

Mary Jane Rh'odes, 
' TELETYPEWRITERS FOR THE DEAF. INC 
ai 3 Bro?lc<^n Df*ve ^ 
^nisnapbiis. Indiana 46220 
TTY (317)-261-407J ^ 
{ {3l7)-253 3053 
{31715^51711 
PRESIDENT-Albert T Ptmentei 
VICE PRESlDENT-io« Slotnrck 9 
SECRETARy-TREASURER-DavtU fWyen 
EXECLtJtVE.niR^gOR-H Utham BreuntQ 

UNITED STATES DEAF SKIER^ 
♦ ASSOCIATION. INC. 

10500 Rociwlle Pike. Apt 405 *" ' ' . 

RockviMe. Maryland 20852 

TTY {30l)-49364l9 
PR£SlDENT-&mon Carmef 
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Thei following mater li^ * (pp. 79-105) Is reprinted from the John Tracy Clinic 
Correspondence Course fojr Parents of Preschool Deaf Children with permission 
of: . . ^* ' 

John Tracy )silnlc ^ 

806 W^st Adams Boulevard ' . ' . ^ , ' 

Lbs Angeles, Callfprnla 90007' 

'Paijfints of ^e^f or deaf-^lnd preschool- children may receive the Clinic's 
CoApspondence Courses at no cost b.y writing directly to the Cllhtc. 

^ ^ . ^ THINGS TO CONSIDER 



' STORY TIME 




Hf^i/ TO "TELL a story 



and 

k LIST OF feoOKS FOR • 

prh:schoot. childrsn 



Don't try to read a story to 
your chUd, teU it and 
use a picture bopk lo help 
•him understand. Because 
your child can't look at pic- ^ 
tures and your hps at' the ^ 
sgime time/ telling him a 



§Lme 

"fetoFy will require some spe- 
cial j)lanning. Wrth some ^ ^ 
forethought you can m^ke story time a pleasant and 
worthwhile ex^rience for your child. 




1 « — 

There are thjee thing§ to consider when .youjtell a 
^c^ry to a dell child: 



> 




Choosing the picture book,' 



2. Getdng ready to 
' tell . the stof^^* 

• 3. Telling the 
- story to I / 
your chikb 



P.. 
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CHOOSING THE BOOK ^ 

When eelectiffc the picture book to use witb your 
chil'd,^ ke^the following few points in mind. , 



First, be' sure lo choose a 
story Uiat'Wili interest your 
child. It should be quite 
true to life, especially for 
younger preschoolers 
tlje two. and three year olds. 




K you cffoose an imagina- 
tive story, qhoose one' that 
in some way reminds your 
child of tilings in his ov/n 
life. For example, The.. 
fc Three Little Kittens, while 
it is not a story of real life, 
is%.bout thr^ee kittens that 
do igany things that a child . 
niight do. 




On the other *U.and a 
fairy tale like SleecH 
inq Beauty has little 
in it that a young deaf 
child could identify in 
any way with his own 
life. 
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Your next consideration chould be to choose a boor^ 
with good ill^strations>-^he pictures should be clear 
• and free of extra details. Piclurec of animals ^r 
people should be li:el:i<e noi caricatiires. Ail 
pictures should look Uk^ the " real thing. " 



/ 



Finally,, mak^ certain the story is one you can eas- 
ily tell myour ojvn A-ords -- using simple language. 
There should only be one or two lines of print per 





:,ccc: at rr.ar.y c:crybcoKL and pake your own choi?e^ 
T'^'.or^' 3 vzc^ r':^^ ^r.a yojrcrSid can enioy together. 
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GETTING ready! 



After you have ^eleqted a. picture book'fb use with 

your child, prepare to tell ;he ston^. 'Go through 
^ the book and cnoose the pictures will talk about. ' 
'Put a 'paper clip on the lop of each page you want to 

usesoyoucan fliptrirough th^book 19 therighcpic- 

ture when you need it.- ' 




4} 



At flrsi you may not be able to l)oId your child's 
interest for a long story, so select only .three or"^ 
four pictures to zllustra^te tne*ina;rt posits. 



Decide in apvance what you will say about each 
picture,' so you won't be at a loss for words. Try 
to choose words your child nnay ^oon understand; 
us.e language at about hisleveU^ For example, you 
could Cht^ose four pictures and plan to say: 




are tnree Utile jgi^ns. " 
ee iheir miUfens. " 

"Tne» kittens are crying. " * 
%. "^heii^niittens are dtr 
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f ELLING THE STORY 



old me cpen book picture side tc vo'^r-cnest and 
say me mi XiZ abou t ih^ pi c lu r e . "Here a re lajree 




Vcu are r.cv; rea-iy 
tc tell ±e stcr>. 
{Let's -cn::r.-e U 
.-jseT'-.e Tnreel::-^ 
tie K-ie-.c fcr ar. - 
exanc'.ej ' 



Sir facing yo-ir cn/.-^ ar.'i t^:< a.'-. 

t^ie cc^ve r :o v/a r d y o . r - -.e c t . Er a r •.? aLy r a 
scrr.eih:.-: J atc^' -^e lc:< Here':: a :-c.<' or 
"Let's read a coc^^. V:^ ^T.:r-t ".^ir^en'.c- '.^e 
c*^- m^ <.tteflB. '* 




d can 




yo.r :->:!:: ear. cee '-r^e 
-over ' :f l^e Ic,^^s' jp a:. ' 
. ♦ y V , T e ^ t w r. tr.e' m ree < 1 1- 
:er.c a;a.r ripv. cr^<:>rie 
r-c< 'o t^e f.r::t p*-t«.re 
*('T.ar<e'j n -i.j'-'ar.' e l\lff a 
pic^r ?:.:;). , . 





r. ':nild liirce hI at point. His <'um 
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Let him look at the picture, and of course 
ii he lo<>ks up,yoa musi^be sure to talk 
^bout thiat particular f^cture. 



Go through each of Hhe three or four pictures you 
have chosen' in the same way. 



Before he loses interest, turn the dock 
ajTodnd, go to the next' page you nave 
marked, and again hold the book toward 
yoar chest as yoijwname whatever* is 'In 
the picture, "The kilten is ptaying^.i*' 



Then turn 
the boeic 
around so 
your chlid 
can see the 




First, , ' 



HOLD THE OPEN . 
BOOK TOV/A^ y6uR CHEST, ' 



Next' 



TALK. ^ 



Finally 



TUKN THE 500K AROUND Sd ' 
YOU^ CHILD CAN SEE THE PICTURE, 



picture. But ke;pp it firmly in your possession for now* 
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• Now 




.."^ne :r;C'c cr/ y 

Tr.^n yc. car. ^se^rr.cre pic-,-r= 




life ^r.:: ecjiusI^ST. .r. 





•c/ - .int^ar.a prcr ' to fr:^:<e tne 

- '^-y r,^.-r of n-.i'-.er.c, for e^jiirr.ple,' v.'culc: 
.v^n\: T^-T-re- LiitieKUtirs. ^B^^ ^or.'i over- 



-^<iii,.rn:icr'5-4 s^'ay frorr. '.ae dock .icelf. ) 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Books are fun arrd can lead ijne way lo new and 
better language for any. ch-,a. Young aeai cr.ii- 
'dren, like all younj childrer., enjoy suiiable glo- 
ries and picture bocks. Here are a few guiaeUnes 
thai may help yo-ZiO cnoose books for your ciiild. 



•SECOND 



.THIRD 



Cnoc'se clearly liiustrated bpoKS Witn 
easily recogrlizable p.c lures of famil- 
iar things. 

Avoid booKSwim piciures mat are loo 
' "busy," wim e co.ifusing duller of ob- 
jects or ac;:vii:es :c '-a^e away from 
'lae maifk pom: of tne p:ciure, 

Cncose ooc/^s w:'r.;j:£i aline or two tt 
prim accompanying eacr.piciu re. Tne 
•pici»ures snould almost'iell the sior/,, 

"*'Cr50cse boc/s'ir.ai are fa^'jjtl.- atx?::^ 
' real places and'actl'/ii.es raL'ier mar." 
Lnose mat are .argsi}' imagtnaiive. 



r IrTK Choose books of intesesi lo yo\rcr.,li. 

Slj^TH Have many/Doc.-^^s available, ^covering 
a w:de range of st;D;ecl^ 

SEVENTH Choose books-you can enjoy with ycur 
child. 



OOSING' BOOKS 



Wno car. .he.p you choos^ books for youT chJd? 
Ycrur^cai ch.ldrer.'s librarian, a kindergarten or 
nursery scnool :eacner ria^^beyour best source of 
selp. The foliowip.g organizations Mil send par-^ 
J&nis selected book lists and publications about cnil- 
l(^n'£ readir-g ir^t w.ll help you make good cnoice^. 



^^elexar.der Grar.an?. Bell r s'scciaiion, 1537 35ln S;. , 
N* V/. , V/ashir.gion, u. C. 20007. Books for Pea: 
C'^.ildrer. fN'ursery L^.rc-jgn Grade 9), oy >^ry Grrff.i: 
1,'ew^iQr. ($3 20) 



S'.reei Colleje Bo^<s:ore, 



Ba.-Jc £11. 



14. Boo/s for Cnilcren ^ree cai 



_Tne _3Q^ldren'£ Boo/ Cojr.c.l, 175 F:fLh Avenue, N'ew 
. York, ? lOOlC* A IPS :o Cnoosin^^Bod/vS for' ' 
You. :!:n.tc:rer. (a list of boo/ lists and of boo/saoout 
en' 3 coo*:s; . 



Kationai Council of TeacHfer^'of Englis.n, 503 Soum 
'S'jcth Street, ^ Cn. cage, ' Ilknqis, Headers and -^.^p- 
plement (boin for $1.00). 



EIGKT^ ' Vse a dif^ez;en: book every day and jx;i 
.1 away for about two weeko. A fie 



=that length of tirr^ :^pu 'will be abrfeto ^^^^ y^.^ ^.^^^^^ 
;'ecapture his interesl with uhe saNfi^ ' ^^^y ^..^^^ a.noiner covep: 
book. * *^ ' , 



, See also ir.^ suggested.bocKs liijted on :ne following 
ocate a' ^rlicJlar boo/, you 
ng the same j4pic. 
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TO BUY OR BORROW- 



YOU AND YOUR CHILD 



'Rahv and Child Care V ?y -er.;a-ir. 
Spock, 'lA. D. (U: paperbacK.; CCO in- 
ciudes mailing rnarges). • 



Common Se nse Bock.o: Bzh^^r.i ChL 
Care , by Benjarr.ir. Spock, ^. 



.1 



Order from: 
Mail Service 'Department 
Pocketbooks* Inc.' 
:*7/est 39lh Svreei 
::ew York/Ne\v York 10018 

Order from: 
Bu eH, ^Sl^an and Pearce 
cO East 42nd'Stre^e.t 
::ew l^crk, New York 10017 



Your Child from One 10 Six . Cnirdren^s 
Bureau Publication -#4 {20C). for 
FREE^lisi of. publications of .:n:eres: 
to parents. ) ' 



> Hov7 to^Give ^^ rAir Child a Good Stan, ^ 
by ^Aline B. Auerba::n. • Code ^Izl 
(25?). (Ask for a FREE. pucl. cations 
list. ) . 



The First Fiv e Yearsoi L.fe, by Arnold 
Gesell, D. fSq.9o). 



Order fro nr.: * - 

• Sjperint^ndent of Docunnents 

Y. 3. Oove^nment Priming Office^ 

Vvashington, D. C. 20402 



'Uroef frcrm: ' » 

Ch.ld Sltdy Association of America 

fe'Easi 89th Street 

"^^ev; YorK, New York 10028 

Order from: " . ' ' 
* Harper anq Hofa; Publisher 
£1 East 33rd Strfeet ' - " 
::ew York, New York I0pi6 • 



TH€ EDUCATION OF DEAF CHILDREN 



Your Deaf ChiH : A Guide for Parents, 
byH^^pR. rvlykiebusi {$T.70), 

' Our Deaf Children / .by Freddy Bloom^ 
($3.70). 



V/ritten by the mother *)f a 



deaf child. 



' Order flrom: ' ■ ^ ' ^ 

Alexander Graham BeH Association 
1537 35tH Street, N. v). ^ 
V7ashington, D. 'C. 20007 * ' 



CHILD^S OWN PLAY 



Leacn U 



BLOCKS -AND LANGUAGE BUILDING 



Car "Suggestions for using your child's play as a language learning opportunity 
will deal, in each lessen, with sonne specific kind of play, Kee.pln mind, how- 
eve r> tha t many of the ideas developed for a particular type of play may also 
bea^Bfeble and adaptable to other things that your. child does, or other things 
that h^ses in his play. In this. lessen we shall sefe how lang^aage leading can 
have a major role in block play. At each age level there are many ways chil- 



dren find to play wiih blocks. And each way has its ov/{[i topics for conversa- 
tion, Follov; your child^s lead. Take advantage.^f every si4:uation. 



Games \>^ith Blocks Arc Simple, at First . 
\ . 

Thei^e are fev; caiidren w;^ de no; 
like to play wi:h blocks. 'Babies 
and some two year old s_jx.ay prefer 
small, hard rubber, plastic, or 
wooden blocks tna: they car. easily • 
hold. They r^ray .drop ^nern, *hrcv; 
them, push ihem around, or even 
try to stack then-.. K no :k:r. jJgv.t. 
a Slack of tlo.cks rr.ay be n'.cre fun 
than'pirtting checlcck or. xp of an- 
other. 



A Blbck Train 



,A child tv/o or three years old will 
en'oy makina a ''train'' of the blocks 
and pushing them across the floor. 
You couid say somethmg about another 
block as he adds it to the "'train, or- 
(v/henhe looks at your face) you could 
say: "PUSH THE'TI^AIN/' ."GP/E 
IT A PUSH." "IT'S A TPAIi:." "YCU 
PUSHED THE BLOCKS. " 



Talk about EacH^filock in a 
"Dr'opping" Game \ ' 

A iv/oyear'old rrAy enjoy dropcirig 
tossing small bio cks td a box ,bas> 
can, onpati.. You could hand him o 



4>l0i?iC at a dme. Hold ih^ block u: 
'he glances at your face, then say 
' something liVe: "tHEPE'S A BLCCK. " 
"ITiS A BLCCK.'" • "DPCPTHE 
BLOCK. ^^AKCTHEP BLCCK I"' 



Show him h^w to jd^^oi? '.he'blo^ck into , 
the contamer. ihen.^ou could ::ay: 
"THE^BLQCK'S IN THE PAIL. , 




Stack the 

Three and rourweaF qlds enjoy piling 
one block' on top^ Another an^wfll 
•be proud of what they ha-^e built. / You 
can show ihat you, too, 'are' pleased 
v/ith your ^hild^s building skill. Yqu 
can lalk about v/ha^. he has buiH and le^ 
aim know tha^ you shar3,his pride: 
"THAT'S HIQH! ' "PUT- ANOTHER 
BLOCK Cir. " ''HIGHEPf" "THAT'S 
GCCD!" "CKL lt'2GETTI!^G.fnGiI. V 
'•UP!" 



Building Bloijks' 

Some, four year olds and most! five 
year olds may bailed structures that 
really represent something. .They 
may plan and build a gas station and 
use small caps 'in their" play. The 
' blocks may be used to build walls— 
-'Sometimes in- Ihe familiar pattern 
shownln the drawing on this page. You 
can try to recognize what "your^ child 
is building and talk about it. It majr 
be a wall, a house, a road, a tower 
or even a castle. 




"YOU MADE • A 
BLOCK WALL!" 



Kindergarten Blocks 

Children usually like lar.g^lndergarten blocks- They will play with them m a 
variety of ways "according -tcage and inventiveness. Offer ybur child the appro- 
priate language for v^hat he hoe's aad for' the things he builds. 

. These blfccks can be bought or made from. scrap lumber. Here are some sug- 
gested dimensions (sc3 they will fit' together): • ' . 



1 and 3/8': x 2 and 1/4 '^x U/16" 
■ 2 and 3/4'^ x 4 aftd 1/2" 1 and-'S/^" 
5 and l/S;' x 9" x "2 arid 3/4" . 



description: 



purpose of the game/ 



BEAT THE DRUM (Listening) 



To^ help your child make a response to 
sound as he LOOKS and LISTEN'S. 



ivbM you need: 

A drum or a large*- pan and a wooden 
spoon or stick. Four or five marbles 
and a smooth./edged' can-. 'Someone to 
help yoi^(the other parent o^^ an.-older 
child, for example). 




_ ■ .■ 

**what to do: ' ■ ' . 

Strike the drum^ (or pan> as your child 
watches. Have youi- helper drop a mar- 
ble in the can a-s yl>u strike the drum. 
Do this tv/ice. ^' , ^ ^ 

Then have the helper hold your child's 
hand and help HIiM drop the marbie'in 
^ the can, as TCGE-'^HEP they watch you 
strike the drum." 

Perhaps, after/sev^ral times of being 
coached, your child v;ill learn to v;atch 
jawdiwait then make the response by ' 
himself.^* On the other hand, it may'be 
■ Bofi^ time before he understands the 
g^^jfe, especi-ally if he is very young. . 



Do not^ m^a hurry./ Help him when^ 
he neeas help and praise him v/hen he 
succeeds. 

• / 

Always use sitfht and sound t6geT:her 
until you5" child learns thegar?ie. V/hen. 
he ^responds* consistently, try beating ^ 
the drum where he cannot see it. .If he 
does not .drop the object in'the ban when 
he ,hears the sound, revert to letting 
«him look and listen once agaiai* 



vartattons: 

Use checkers, buttons, *tiny candies, 
or pebbles instead . of the marbles. 
Substitute a bov;l, or a muffin tin for 
the can. .-^x-- 



t 
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description: 



LOTS TO LEAR^^ (Story Time) 



End each game pe];;iod a story. 
The purpose of Story Time* mil remain 
basically the same, although your child 
will enjoy it more and more as, 
' tim^-goes on. Sometimes the 'pictures 
in the book will be Efficient to help 
your child understand, and - sometinies 
you wUl want to use little '"props" to 
add interest and make the story clear- 
er. Follow the procedure outlined in 
the first lesson. ,Keep it handy and 
review the suggestions in it often. 




There will be many days when you wonU feel it wise to try^to use every activit/,-^ 
but no matter what exercises you skip at game Lime, always iry to end the game 
period with a story. Find other times, too, to tell your^child a story: -before 
bedtime or before his nap. Gradually you will be able to' hoid his'interest and 
attention for a longer time. Gradually he will be able to understand more of what 
you say. Your stories will become longer and more complex 'as his language 
grows. . ^ ' ^ • , 

Short visits to a library or a bookmobile will help build your youngster's interest 
in books. The library habit is worth cultivating; as deaf children get older, an 
interest in reading will expand their language. " ' . ^ ^ 
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TO BUY OR BORROW 



Lessen II 



> 



YQU AND YOUR CHILD 



Life and Ways of theTwo Year ord> 
by Louise P. . Woodcock. ($3. 00) To 
help ySu understand, ^njoy and ap- 
preciate^our^-two year 51d:. 

i 

New Ways to Discipline |Ay Dorothy 



W. Baruch 
-Child today 



($5. 50) 



and your 



Order from;- 
Bank Street College Bookstore 
69 Bank Street 

• New York, N. Y. 40014 ' 

A * 

Order from: 

* McGraw-Hill Book<5ompany 
330 West 42nd Street 

New York^ NTY. 10036 



Living wittf Children: New Method^ 
for Parents and Teachers , by Gerald 
R Patterson and M. Elizabeth' Gull- 
ion. ($3. 50) Programed instruction , 
to help parents understand situations, 
in which their own behavior or their 
child's ts d istressing to them. * 



Order from: 
Research Press 
2612 Mattis Avenue 
. Champaign, Ipnois 61820' 



THE EDUCATION OF^EAF CHILDREN 



Play it by Earf by Edgar L. Low^l 
and M^^rguerite Stoner. ($3. 50) Au- 
ditory training games, for 7oungdeaf^ 
K and hard'of hearing children. 



Your Ea!rs, by Irving and Ruth Adle^ 
($2,68) Easy to readinformatiqn* o" 



Order from: . ^ 

Educational Materials Department 
John Tracy Clinic 
806 West Adams BouleV^rd 
Los Angeles/ California -90007, 



the ear and hearing. 



Hearitiq and Deafness, by HallowelL 
I)avis, M. D., and S. RipharcJ Silver- 
* cnan, Ph. D. ($10,00) A com^preh^en-; 
^Bkve but technical boojc, \ ^ 



Order from: , 
The Jbhn bay Company 

' 62 West 45th Street 
N?w York, N. Y. 10036 



1" Order from: 
Alexander Graham Bell Association 
.1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20007 
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^im and His Hearing Aid, by Eleanor 
C. Ronnei and Joan Porter ($1. 50) 
A pictufebook for children who wear 
hearing aids ^ . 

• , • 

Sound and Hearing , 'Life Science 
. Library^ ($5. 95 — Jpalifornia Resi- 
dents add 5^ sales tax), Fully ill- 
^ ustrated, readable book includes a 
chapter "When Hearing Fails. " 



How7/e Hear: The Story of Hearing , 
by Judith Fryer. ($3, 45) '/The hear-' , 
} ing mechanism and how it works, 
written for older children and adults. 



Order from. >w ^ 

. Alexander Q^ahamrBeirAssociation 

153 35th Street, N.W: 
Washington, D. C 20007 

# 

Order fr6m: 

Time-Life Libraries-' . ' ^ 
1950 La Cienega Blvd. ^ 
Los Angeles, CA 90034 

' Note: Mention you have a hearing im- 
paired child and are enroUed-in this 
course. Time-Life Libraries will then 
. pay postage and handlin^harge^. 



Orderjrom: ^ • ' 

Alexarlder Graham B^ll Association 
'1537.35th Street, R W, 
Washington, D.C.^ 20007' 
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TO BUY OR BOftROW 

Uson III 

PLAY AND PLAY EQUIPMENT 



Home Play and Play Equipment for 
the Preschool Child , Children's , 
Bureau'Publicat ion #238 , ($ . 15) . 



Crier from: 
Guperir-tenienl cf Documents 
'J.o Govsrr.m^nt Priniirij OfficG 
■ O. C. -C4C^ 



" o c 



Toy^ You Can Make , A do-i't-yoyr- 
self panfphlet describing attractive, 
sturdy tOys you' can make in your own 
home. ($.20). 



Dir:r:bjiion Cenier 
r^'i'^.cj.c StStG University 



The Complete. Book of Children's 
Play , by Ruth- Hartley and Robert 
Goldenson. ($6.50). 



Tnpm.as Crcweli, Pablisaer 
-."^l ParK Avenue South 
Ii^'j: Yor>, ::. Y> 10CC3 



The Wise Choice ^of Toys 
by Ethel Kawin/ (S4.00). 



"Jr.iversity of Ci^icago Press 
r Couth Ellis , 
'CnLoajo, Iliinois 60^^^- 



TOY MANUFACTURERS' CATALOGS AND PRJCE LISTS 



Pifton, ;:e;/; Y-r/. 

T I ay £ 00 1 !/.an-<f ac tu r : n i 
/ C riorth Kedzie 



^ r:.'! 1^-3 , yCinneso ta ^^4Cl 
Creative riavtnincrs . 

^.c. Box ::oo 

Trmceton, Ilev; Tersev GS540 



Child crait 

Yori:, ::. Y. :go:o 



Creaiivc- Playthings, 7/estern Division 
I'L^ 'AY-s: Contury Boulevard 
:nGnr,jele£, California 9p04£ 



THE EDUCATION DEAF CHILDREN 




\ 



•H eariniThc rary r Cnilir^n , by Ad :s 
Streng an-j o t ne rc . Ic - . ^ i ) 7/ r: t ten :o r 
educatorr:, tnis vcnia.r.c Infcrrnation 
that parents may fir.d ini^'r^ct. 



C r»'ie f "^'0 rr * * 
A.ex'^.r.icr Graham Bell Acsocialion 

■A'achinTlbn, D. C. .X'OO/ 
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CHILD'S OWN PLAY 



THE WORLD OF MAKE BELIEV 



Dramatic Play 

r)ea: '.^kilaren ever, rr.cre :aan neasir.i 
cnildrenneed :pi:ri^n::.e^ ise i-^eir 
imajinatimj. ^T-^arly everyi^inj :ney 
qee jr'^v/n-ups d!^ tec: rr.es rr.aierial 
:or ^-''drarrailc rlay. Ini^restinjly 
enoujh, cy ^cserrlr. ; m-r.aiu^eo: ir.c 
make believe,^ you ciief: cee^^'oursel: 
as your cni>aren see yc^. ^.rarr.a:ic 
play al£c Indicai^:: tne t-ir.jsyo^r ciilo 
isinterestea in learning an-i jive^ycu 
cluesSs t- A^.at vou s-.y.i -.a./^itou:. • ' - / 

^'^oa can con:rxu:e to t-iis n-c c; olay cy prc/idlng places and "props" :or chil^ 
drer. lo use. :.:oye imp: rianily, ,o. can offer tne- 3orr.e o: tne vords for xhai 
iney are dcin:- and v.nat :ney are uci^.a. <. , ^ 




Playing Housfe 

A "nc^cekeer-lnj ccrner" in a jreaiin.- 
ducen:en: for ir-ami.:!: r lay. Any r.ace 
' a corner :* a r::nn mere 
your cnild can caf^ly r:a^; Aiia^liiile 
incerferencevvii: d:. ^ .rn:;ur^ can r e 
anyihinyfrcnf me - osi eianoraie \z \ue 
simpleVi rr.akesn'it obje'^^ic. r pac o-r 
pillow on tne floor n^i jn-.texn.ea bed; 
ioT/ boxes -A'ili suffice an "nialr-n '^ny 
household ocjecir nr;^y ev-xn'^a.Iy find ■ 
a role in irAl: ncis-'-^er in : corner. ^ 

There are endler'^ jf-iv?:\: in -onne-- 
tion rla,;in ; no^:- ina" b:y:: ^n:oy 
as -^vell as jir::. 'Va^n.n;, ir-nin;, 
and har^jin? n ^ner, /o:^i^; ani 
s^^eerinj; drec^i^ j, 'can /.nj, 1 ainin j, 
and feedinj a doll :r i^iiy t:^^r. All 



of nnese 7&r-nes are minjc tc :al> about 
'0 a deaf ''cnild. You or an older child 
nlayin^v/i-hninnmlgnt say: "rll^D THE 
B.APY^S ECTTLE, " "-LET^S SWEEP 
T'-IS "LCCF. ' "BPIilG Iv^E THE DUST 

: a::, ?e? is feady. " "take 

IT cW/' * ' " • * ^ < 

Y:ur cnild v Ik r.cl indercta%, ail you 
say, cu: ne-/Tll bejihio jrasc^lrie ideas 
of tne sentences as a .vhole. And this is 
a bejlnni/.!. ^ ' 



Playing Store 

Ifyo.r cnild has jcne shopringwith you, 
ne Ail. mo:'t lir-tely enjoy a play store. 
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This could be prtmitive in nature. Orange crates orl)oxes in a convenient corner 
of the house or yard will do. Empty cans, boxes, or nriiik cartons'from Mother's 
kitchen take the place of the products she buys in the "real" store.^ Also, minia- 
ture repMas of some grocery products are available in toy stores. 

As your youngster plays with you or other children there can be exchanges tof 
products, "pretend" money, and conversation. Many expressions can be used 
and,' in time, added to his lipreading vocabulary. Besides the names of the dif- 
ferent foods^ words like "hi, "bye bye, " "please, " an(5*" thank you" can be s^id 
many times. Later, when your son or daughter hasac5quired more language, you 
may want to use more questions and number concepts. Do not force any learning 
duriag these mtoments of fun. This is>a time for your child to relax and enjoy 
j^hat he is doing. He will learn naturally without being conscious that he is ex- 
pected to learn. Cnce he begins to say a few words, you v/^ll someday hear them 
uttered sponLaneously as ne is playing. 



Playing "Dress-Up" ^ ' ^ / * 

"Di'essing up" makes playing house' or 
'store even mo*re inviting. A "dress up" 
box will be appreciated for years. Hats, 
^carves, handbags, old shoes, dresses, 
shirts, and jackets all go to make up a 
collection of costumes for boys* and 
girls alike. With a lit-tle imagination, 
ayoungsterbecomesa mother, k father, 
or a storekeeper. In fact, he or she 
may. become a policeman, a queen,' a 
cowboy/ or a^alierina. If you enter 
into ihis make believe world, you will 
find special opportunities to talk to your 
child in his new role. . Talk about who 
he is, what be is doing, what he is 
'V/earing. Play along' with the situation. 
Take every advantage of this chance to 
offer your child more language and lip- 
reading practice. If he at some p'olnt 
atte^npts to,say something, j^iis^a mo- 
ment/an^ use- touch to help him with his 
speech. Butoalyfor a moment.' You do 
not want to destroy his spontaneity and 
enthusiasm^ 
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eXPERi.ENQES 



EXPERIENCES 
AND 

EXPERIENCE* PICTURES 



.tar'^..'^/ T^%se c-i.r,::: or :r;cs, r.c rr.ar.er ac^w 
siT.p.e, can be prcf:iab:e jziv .iv.le 7irl or boy. 



Expc;fichccs for Young Children 

\z,z^\.T.i \z a par/, -rr playjrcuad 

:r*: a^far^r. cr a ^r.ie in the O'Car.lr^- 

;e lo-irc at laK^r '.r'seai'^.cre • 

" r'^,:r*- cnirLir.; :rir 
P Vici: a re*, s-^ot 
r 'r.r. :? *.ne zoo 
r to a -iairy 

vl:::: :o a ::re ciaMcn 
Havir ; :ar /.a^-^nei a* ar, "r^ic 7/asn" 
/• *c '".e corner r.au^o/ 
A a^ a.rrcr*_ * 

rlie :n a r..c . , . 

A ra.-- (o*/-:*': a r-id^ri trip frcrr. ofte 
'•.-;.^t^. ar.c'.-^.er, :r irorr. a cut^rbac, 

area,lrAoJhc_c/y, can be arran^e^._ _ ^^^^v. 
A ne^ec^^ary /is.t to 'nc doctor or dentist 
A trip -0 a -:".n:? cr neal^n ---onter 
V.^.t'S to a o-^nool r cree^r, and hea-^mg 

^enter 

*. net to a neijnror'c a friend's house « 

7.S.' to Irandrr^a':: , 
' ^.ai;. lirojnd the block" 
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'?o make Uiese experiences as_ rrieanir.gfai as 
possible, talk la your cnild aoout tne trip. 



BEFCPE yoa go, 
' WHILE VCU ARE 
LATE? 'Aihen you're home agam^ 



Until adeaf yotingster tenders lands more language, 
pictures will be your way of illustrati^igyour 'Corr- 
versation asyou plan outings and recall them later. 



What Kind of Piaurcs? 



Pictures irom magazines, travel folders, ra.iroad 
or airhne hroc^ares, advertising pamnnlets, or 
postcards are owen suilaole. Children's ocJoks are 
al^ a valuable sojrce of illustrations. 

Or better yet, maKe yo^r own pictures. Quick 
skeicaes (children love tnem!) often prove to De tne 
clearest way oi portray. ng an experience. Includes 
ir* tnissectior. are examples of some "easy" drawings' 
tnat couid be used to illustrate an outing. 



P^.otograpni: tnat you take 
yourself may be your cMld's * 
favorites. Triese couid in- 
clude snapcnots o: people you 
Kr.ow or places you go. Yoa 
can even taKe pictures while 
you're CN your trip, to talk _ 
about wnen you get home. If you have^a camera that 
piifits piG^res instantly,* yoa can snow them to 
your child at once ana help him to associate them 
v/itny^hat he sees. The pictures will then have even 
more meaning for him when you talk about them 
later. - » 




*Tne Land Polaroid, 
Swinger model, is under 
twenty dollars and will 
be useful for Tns^ny years. 
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Save the Piaures 



How to Vic the Piaurcs 




"t^rer a-.d^i.e 



rr.ay * : ^: 

tne.r ^-/r 

Bocks " T:^c., ^ 

1r 'r.^- r.i'-'--r-: 



ac you r'^ur.*: i • ^r:: 

uccrlrt ilpriai^'it -rf;- 

may c -a? n € . r : ^ . . r 
in mind 'ha*, yoar ^.r...i 
^;Ulonl> benn I'-'/.-r. j ' 
tr.ing t:* -ic v;:th r: ' 




;» advance '.t- en you plan an-^uUng let your child 
' .kr.cw w-^ere you are :jo:r.7 a sr.crt tirr.e in advance. 
S^.o'A -i.rr. a cict^re c^: of a rriagazme of a doctor, 
fcre/.arrxle, -.: yo^ arego;;".j to tne doctor's ofiice. 
C r . : v 0 a re 70 1^; 7 * c '-le a 1 rpc r t, snow hi m pi ctu res 
zi'dirz'Ar.ez zt postcard view's of :ne airport itself. 

at tb€)me The- ta?& tne pictures v/.th you and 
z^zT t'>enr. your sci or ia^_;f^.ter '.vhe^i you reach, 
yc^r i^^^i^ai-or.. 




'.V^iOn ycu -tiack 
^.orr.C' ajaip, yc- could 
t-^l tr.e Cir'j;rec up on'" 
a b::.etin b-ird, tne 
AaL (witn ".aH'-lr.g tape 
,»,nicn *!£ ^ot h-'ely to^ 
'-.arrrj-tn*; rair/ or v;aU 
pap-er), or t*^.^ refrig- 
erator doo^ {''.eld to tne 

• mota: cu-face ' 
-ma I: nrrjnet). Then 

• Wj Ai;. be ri^ht at 
-.r tm.'-^ .vner. interested. 

:: r ' ■ ^. c ■/ . t . re : - ce thi 0 A-ay p rovide :o r 
-^orif.d^ratie co^i.'erf.atiO^ ard add immensely to 

Ac yoir cnild grows 8lder and attains* a certain 
arr.oun^ of kno',^ ledge of time and th^ :;equence of 
eventc, you could use several pictures to illustrate 
the order-m wnich you v^ill do tnihgs on your trip.- 
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Group ihc Piaurcs 

Whenyou putyour " Experience Pictures" into boxes, 
envelopes, or "Experience Books. " they should be 
''grouped according to: 



SUBJECT (Animals, Birds,. Cars and ' 

Tracks, People I Know, 
Airt>ianes, etc. > 



PLACE (The Zoo-, TnePark, Gra\?d- 

ma's House, The Fire Sta- 
lion. The, Airport, etc.) • 



EVEN!? (A Ride on a Tram, A Walk 

^ V _ to the Corner, A Visit to 

Grandma's House, etc.) 



If you keep the pictures in "£)^peri^ce Books, " 
make a separate book for each category.^ 



SOMf SKETCHES YOU COULD MAKf 
for a Picnic 




^ u\ ^ ^^^^^^ basket 

A picnic table 





Under a tree 



A pop bottle 

A cbeese sandwich ^ 
^ ^ ' A glass of hdiIK 



A Knife 

A fork 



/ 

A spoon 

6 ■ ■ 

An» apple , A banana 



A paper piate 
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TOBUY OR BORROW 

t 

Lawn V ' ^ X 

YOJI^ AND YOUR CHILD 



Foods for Baby 

(Free) Mostly about babies/ a sectlcn 



Crder f-rom: » ^ 

''If Feeding Problems Develop" Is' jood Gerber-Frcducfe Company • 

\ re\din/for parents p?>escnocI cnil- Fremont, lachigan 43412 



dren. 



THE EDUCATION OF DEAF CHILDREN 



New Ct)r>ortunltie5|:Gr Deaf Cnildr>en, 
By Irene R. andA.t;.G. Evvin (S--. 3r ) 

Language for tne Prescnocl Pea: Child, 
by Grace Harris. ($7. 45) r or parents 
and teachers of children 7;hc have made 
^ beginning in acquiring language. 



Parent Education Film .Series, parent 
attitudes and ccrr^munication for deaf' 
children. Free to parent groups.- 



Crder from: ' ^ 
'M^zander Graham Bell Assoxnatlon 
153? 35th Street, 11.77. 
•V/ashin^ton, D. C. iOC07 



Crder from; 

- Educational Materials Department 
Joh]?i Tracy Clinic ^ ^ 
306 7/est AdantS Bfeulevard ' ' 
Los Angeles,. California 90007 



FOR YOUR CHILD 



Tommy and less .ake a, i rain 'frit) 
.(A coloring book; FPEE) 



I Went To The' Hospital. 



{$. 3^ 



Johnny Visits His Doctor. ($.50) 
Johnny Goes To The Hospital . ($.35) 

JojAny's First Visit To T,he Dentist , 
{$. 50) 
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Crder from:t 
Association ot American Railroads 
{ Transportation Building 
' V/ashington, D. C. 20006 ^ 

Crder fronn: 
Parents ConDmittee 
Box 23 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Qrder from: 
HealtlT-£|ucatlon Department 

. Childr/^^rHospital 
314 Longwood At/enue 
Boston, Massachusetts 0211*5 
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YOU AND YO'UR CHILD 



Slbw^ToTalk. by Jane Beaslev, (S3. 00) 
Not written for parents of 'deaf chil-. 
dren; this book has general discussions 
of attitudes, feelings^ and language 
deveiopment; . • • 

Your ''Child is a Person , by Stella 
Chess^ M. D. and oth^ts. ($4. 75} How 
individual children meet ^situations, 
and hov/'parents' attitude^ affectjcail- 
dren. 

Also in Daoerback. ($. 95) 



Fathers Are Parents, Too: A Con- 



■structive 'Guide to Successful. rather- 
4ibod , by Oliver S. English,;- ($.50) 

The Macric' Years, by Selma Fraiberg. . 
($4. 50) Personality ^eveloprpent in* the 
*fij:'St five years of life; some typicaj 
problems of early childhood.. 



Order from: * 
bureau of Publications, Teachers 

. College, Columbia University, 
.New York, New York 20027 



Qyder from:* ^ 

• The '/iking P^ess^ 

625 Madison Avenufe 

New York, New York 10022 

Simon and Schuster, Inc. 
630 Fifth Avenue . 
' New York, New Yorj^ 10020 

Order from; 
Belmont3ooks^ 
66 Leonard Street 
Nev^- York; New York 10013 

jVOrder frdm^ ^ ^ , 

' Charles Sdribner's Sons 
. 597 Fifth Avenue 
Nev; York, New York 1(X)17 



THE EDUCATION OF DEAF CHILDRER ^ 



The ABC of AuSitorv Training , by 
Sister James Lorene Hogan. tA class- 
room manual for children ages 5-9; 
,discussec the ability of deaf' children 
to respond 'to soundV 



Order from: ^ ' ^- . 
St. Joseph's Institute for the Deaf 
1483 82nd Boulevard 
University City, Missouri 63130 , 



FOR YOim CHILD 



God Loves Us - A picture book of right 
. and wrong, by Helen Woodward and 
^ *Doris Wilkins, ($1.50) \ ^ 



. Order from: 

Alexander Graham Bell Association 
153? 35th Street, N.W: 
Washington, D. C. 20Q07 . 
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TO BUY dR.60RR0W.' 

* . . * YOU 'AND 'VpUR CHILD 

.* ^ I • ' Order Trorp:- 



How To Help Your ChiM'Se^m. by^ 
Beatrice )>A. Gudridge, '(fifty tevS 



A )^ Nattemai Educs:tipn Associatiion . 



'1201 16th Street, IJ.V/. 
.V/ashington, D\C. 20005 



Pa rents LMagazin^ i Articled of inter- 
*est to most parentis. (Year's subscrip- 
tion: $4.00) ' - * ^ 



^^amphleis a'pbut childref: and ^miLy^ 
life. (Free list on reauest) 



Order frim: 
Subscritotio^O^'fice v 
^ Parents Magazine ^ 
Bergenfield, New' Jersey (^7621 

Order from: * * 

• Institute of Child ^tucjy . 

UniverSityv^f Toronto' ' * 
45 V/aimer Road 
^ Toronto 4, Ontario, Canada 



• AUDITORY TRAINING fen DEAF gt^ILDREN: 
• SQNG BCKm RECORDS, RHYTHM INSTRUMENTS ^ ^ 



Catalog listing records, song books, 
and rhytnm instruments that m.ay be 
^useful in auditory training. ^ (Free to 
parents) A 'Asil ,to ^this Center is 
worthv;hiie. 



The LittleSinaing Th 
and A. Thorn. ($3. 



byS. Colem.an 



Learning to Listen: 'auditory trair/ing*^ 
record for preschool deaf 'children, 

. ($i.,25 in Tj\G, California residents 

• add 5% sales tax)- ' 

Otlier Records: ^ 



^ Order fr6m: ^ ^ 

. Children's Musxp Center ^ ' - 
5373 V/est Pico Boulevard 
Los Angeles, .California'^ 9O0l9/ 

(Drder from*: ^ 

^ Jphn Day Co. , Publishers 
/. 200 Madisoi;! A.venue ' > . ' 
. ^,New York, New York 1001^6 

oVder fro.m: ' ' > ^ ^ ' 
Educational Ul^efiols Department 
John Tracy Clinic 



Choose records by listening to them. Select music with a strong beat marches, 
for Instance. As the child develops skill', try music that contrasts in volume, ^ 
piteli7 or tempo.. Sound effect records provide gcK^listening experience. ^ Nursery^ 
rhyme or s^^'ry jfecords ai*e usually suitable only for the hard of hearing child. 
Most yiu^^deaf children cannot follov; the fa^t narration. Choose* a ''talking" * 
record or^y when the speech is at a slo.v;, unhurried rate of speed. . . ^ 
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Musical instruments: 



^Rhythm instruments like^ those ase^in kindergartens: *,drums, tambourines, 
cy.rVifcals, triangles, wooden tapping sticks dr sandpaper CQvered block?, can be 
oblainecTin a musical instrument store, a kijidergarten supply house, *or a toy 
.store-^ ConsuUthe yellow pag^s of your telephone directory, ^ask a kindergarten 
teachej* fo'r information, or write to Children'-s Music Center. 
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ALICVTA HAMILTON is the de- 
monstration teachef arfd^ supervisor of 
the Preschool for Children with Com- 
munication Disorders at the University 

' of Denver Speech ^nd Hearing Center. 
PRtDE ANDERSOM is ti ni^mber of 
the Health. Physical Education and 
'Recreation Department and served <is 
both consultant and teacher in imple% 

' me ntingS motor skill training with the 
preschool Children. KAROL MEkTEN 
is a member of the faculty of the De- 
partment of Communicatipp Disorders 
and supervises the speech therapy of 
the communicaiion . handicapped pre- 

schodl children. 

\. 

At the University of Denver's Speech 
^nd Hearing Center, special young 
children attend a daily preschool pro- 
gram designed to remediate a variety 
of coh^municati9n handicaps The cur- 
riculum of the preschool is opcji*<Jnded, 
and self-selected activity at play centers 
Both indoors and outdoors is empha* 
sized. The primary goal of the preschool 
is to. provide langiiage s^ulation for 
the chiltlrcn in a natural wiy. 

In 1969-70, with the help of the 
University's Department of Health. 
Physical Education and {Recreation, it 
was decided to emphasize and experi- 
mpnt with movement education. The 
♦jprcschool youngsters were systematical • 



Narratioi^ is an important, i^atura! 
aspect of the development of language. 
Children learn first receptive ^nguage 
skiils^listening. comprehending, per- 
ceiving. Then, they move on to the de- 
velopment q/^xpr^sive language skills 
— talking and commtmicating. X)ie best 
example of early language learning & 
tlie mother-child model. Most mothers 
. narrate spontaneously what their cfiild 
IS doing, seeing, and feeling, and then 
expand on the child's utterances as he 
/starts to talk. THf .very young \hi\d 
may. not "understand tHe mother's 
specifiq words, but he does develop a 
functional equivalent, and so under- 
stands the whole rather than specific 
, parts. Such narration ai^d' expansion ^ 
avoids formal *>lereo(yped. repetitious.* 
demandirig exercises which would re- 
strict and limit the child's exploration 
of his world and his place in it* Ifi 
language is tq be vital, 'it must.be 
accSed naturally. 



^ ly introduced to a variety of basic ac- 
tivities selected to promote the acquisi- - 
tion of new motor skills ?The plan was 
to encourage the development of lan- 
guage while increasing motor compe- 
tence The curriculum included activi- 
ties on the trampoline and tumbling 
mats.'mother-child swimming practice,' 

^and rhythmic work, as well as the usual 
opportunities for climbing on a jungle 
gym, throwing balls, etc Emphasis was 
placed on all aspects of growth (phys-^ 
icaf. intellectual, social, emotional) as 
interrelated. 

Facilitating Language Development 

- In implementing the motor skill < 
^ training program for use with special 
young children, the role of the teacher 
was defined as that of architect, partici- 
pant, and reinforcer. It was her obliga- 
tion to provide language stimulation as 
narrator of the child*s activities. She 
talked ^bout what the ghild could do. 
what he was doing, and hpw he was 
doirxg It (exclusive of value judgments), 
in a. planned effort to enrich both his 
reccptive^nd expressive language. De- 
mands for) speech were minimized. 
Special emphasis ^vas placed throughout 
the project on the use of prepositions as 
a way of "maximizing learning about 
spatial relationships, dirixcttohahty, and 
laterality . ' ♦ 
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impfeniintjng Motor SkllMrainfng., 
in an Open-Ended Program 

• In an open " preschool, there are - 
countless opportunitiejs for narration 
about the child's activfty. as he engages 
m self's'elected tasks,* particularly when , 
the tasks involve physical activity. It 

is easy, and natural to narrate for a 
child as he tries out jungle gym. climb- 
ing dogie^ walking boards, trampoline.^ 
dimming pool, activities on a tumbling 
mat. ortwhen'h^ is pretending to be a 
frog. seal. trab. inch-worm, airplane, 
leaf, or tugboat. Walking, running, slid- 
ing, rolling, jumping, vhopptng. tossiit^g. 
pushing, puiiing. hitting, swinging, 
climbing, hanging— each provides new 
opportunities' for Jangi/age stimulation. 
As meaning is ascribed to the words 
narrated, the child absorbs them through 
use. As a result, considerable contex- • 

.tural variety tan be presented in relation ^ 
to different tasks, exposing the children 
to a large vocabulary, and providing 
contrasts m ^onc^pts such as tip/down, 

•heavy/light, in/out, under/on, 

• Daily w^tten records, were kept at 
the University of 'Denver describing 
tasVs, equipment, participation of the 
children, idult narration, and. verbal 
responses of the children. Examples of 
narration from the record include: 

Task. Jumping on tire {on playground) 

Xdult narration' Can yooiump on the 
tire? You are jumpin^on th^ tire. 
See how high Tommy jumps! That's 
a good trick! 

Child*s comments, I ready to jump now 
I jump.l know a trickl 

TfljA ••Climbing' jungle gym 

Udult narration. Can you climb- up? 
Look how high you are'#You went 
up the ladder. - ^ 

t 

JOHPER- April 1972 
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Chtlds comments. J'm climbing up 
here. That's too high' 
Swimming proved lo be , an ideal 
way to encourage positive pvcnt-child 
interaction and to inxgjVe individual, 
mothers wiih^iheir Child's "progress and 
friends m school Ttachers moved free- 
ly withm ih^ group scrvv^g as models 
for stimulating language, teaching re- 
laxation m the water, and offering sup- 
port in developing warm mother-child 
relationships cehtered around a learn- 

► ing task Mothers interacting with other^ 
m'Mheft discovered mutual interests ar) 
suppoi^ for shared problems 

Goals related to phyjitdlTsocial and 
emotional growth seemed realistica]l> 
conceived Children changed during the 
year, fropi a hesitant, unsure approach 
to new motor tasks to enthusiastic 
compekncc and a willingness to per- 
severe at difficult activities While co- 
, ordination gains varied from child 
child, individual satisfaction dcnvecn 
frohi concrete achievement was, obvious 
among all participants and commented 
on by the children's motflfb Success 
ekperieiftes were many so that self- * 
eSt^hlV^s enhanced As evidence, the 

, children began ' to apgroach new tasks 
with generalized self-confidence This 
was partwularlv evident in relation to 
work on thejrampoline 

Countless opportunities were provided 
through movement education for facil- 
iitating language development, and it 
was easy to stress narration in a natural 
.way However, language stimulation 
in this s^n^ was an established integral 
part of the daily pfeschool Session so 
that motor skill'traming wa^introduced 



into a setting where these coriCJepts 
were alreid^ an important part of the 
curriculum Narration was offered con- 
tinuously but ^unobtrusively, as the 
children * proceeded tfirough the pre- 
school routines and activities, as they 
fingcrpcimtcd, worked with clay, en- 
gaged in dramatic play, cooked, worked 
with blocks, or tended the.gerbils and 
canary Movement education became 
anothei* wa> to enrich the curriculuiH 
In addition, each child received daily 
undividuai speech therapy designed ,to 
)emediate his- special difficulty So, 
vhile Cepter records show objective 
data to support the conclusion that 
language growth was^ demonstrated b.y^ 
the children, tht; stimulation fyr growtlf§? 
came -from man> sources. The iptai ^ 
program was brought to, bear on' the 
remediation of a specific communication 
disorder in a given child , 

This program may havo generalized 
'relevance fot many cdrby childhood ed- 
ucators of normar^ children as well as 
for those con^ej^d with the special* 
or disadvantaged young child In 
either case, it i^ significanf that on a 
national level children with learning 
problems of various kinds seem to shbw 
particular retardation in the develop- 
ment of ^otor competency (see- Motor 
Development and Performance of Eitio- 
tionalfr Disturbed Children,' by Hall> 
B. \V Pomdexier, ih the June 1^69 , 
JOHPER, pp 69-71) Some are as 
much as two to four years behind the 
average child There is obvious need 
for early intervention The program de- 
scribed here is one respoase' to such tf 
need on the part of tire child with a 
communication handicsj^p 
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Adaptation s^ physical education 
teaching tecnSf^ues used in special 
schools for the deaf may help others — 
teachers and students alike — involved 
m physical education programs One 
extremely important factor is increased 
use of demonstrMions Teachers may 
hav(i to demonstrate Jor younger chil- 
dren, ♦most older ^htidren arc able to 
understand directions and can demon- 
'straie for the class 

Also important is more, extensive use 
of bulleUn board displays Charts and 
pictures with captions can help the 
child ta better understand what is ex- 
pected of him Demonstrations and dis- 
plays are far more beneficial than long, 
detailed cxphjiations, th^y save learn- 
mg time whenjtudents are eager for 
activity As children grow older, they 
need npw vooabulary words written on 
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the board for them Rules discussions 
come later 

Slight changes arc u^cd in calling a 
class to order or getting students* atten- 
tion when necessary Instead of blowing 
a whistle, the teacher of deaf students 
will find that snapping lights off and on 
will quicklv attract the pupils' attention 
Always face the class when speaking 
and arrange the class so all pupils may 
see the teacher's lip5 and the chalk- 
board or bulletin board if necessary^. 

Class yzt *^s an important factor 
Generally speaking,^ classes in the pri- 
mary grades should be small and limited 
to one homeroom only, usually this in- 
volves eight to ten children In the 
middle elementary' and junior high 
grades, classes m^y range from' ten to 
sixteen If classes get much larger 
communication is more difficult, and 
children lose something in the learning 
process (The author assumes that classes 
are m an orzfl school where speech and 
^spccchrcading are emphasized J" * 
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This size class allows students to adc-* 
quatelv see demunslrations Observation 
IS an important learning ^tool of the 
deaf This also enables them to havC 
much' more individual help whon it is 
needed Small classes help make it pos- 
sible for most childfen^to participate the 
entire activity period,- fewer substitu- • 
tiohs^ are nece^ary This is important 
because the deaf individu<il, for the most 
part, seems to love activity, it helps him 
let off aggressive tendencies in approved 
ways Hearing people can Just Say a 
few words to let off steam, but the 
toung deaf child do^s not have this 
ability In addition, he sometimes does 
not understand just what is going on in 
the cljissroom Consequently, he We^ 
corner physical education, and the 
chance to run and play Teachers 
should plan fur as much pupil partici- 
pation as pp^ible 

. The deaf child's gafne interests may 
be characteristic of younger children, 
perlfaps becatise of limited preschool 
play experiences, delayed social matu- 
ration, or difficulty in understanding the 
more complex rujes of team lames be- 
cause of the vocabulary involved Con-* 
sequently, team play usually comes at a 
lajer age for many de'af childrep It is 
the teacher ^ responsibility to encourage 
the ct^Hdren in team pU>. and to'help^ 
"^them feam rules' and vocabulary, he may 
have to modify some games and rules 

An example is basketball for girls 
\ssume the class has had lead-up bas- 
ketball games, and the teacher wishes 
to introduce team basketball He may 
"do this with a film to give the girls some ' 
idea of how the game is played Then, * 
instead of proceeding immediately into 
oflicral rules, progress in easy stages 
Hale th^^class play six court basketball 
to irjtrodute some rules and vocabulary 
about fouling, traveling, out-of-bounds, 
in-bounds. S9 the girls play a team game 
with a minirtium of rules 

After thiV game has. been mastered, 
proceed to the old form of basketball 
yith three forwards Jnd three guards 
on each side of the floor — no roving 
plavers At this time, introduce more 
terminology and new concepts The final 
<Tep IS then regulation basketball A few 
classes may be able to accomplish all 
three steps in one basketball unit How- 
ever, for many classes, it will probably 
take'two basketball units over a period 
of two year^. some^ groups may take 
even longer Foj boys, this muCh pre- 
liminary instruction is usually not nec- 
* essary since they seem to understand 
^basketball much faster than the girls 
^fM<5St boys can play regulation basket- 
ball in^the later elementary years, al- 
though they need help on vocabulary 
and rules 

Generally, softball and volleyball arc 
much easier, for the deaf child to com- 
prehend I he learning process is Oot so 
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tong and difficulty and they can play 
these team games in the fifth or sixth 
grade. The explanatipn for the differ- ' 
ence between the learRing of basketball ^ 
as opposed to softbalt and volleyball 
.seems to* lie in the *facf that the pace 
iS much faster m basketball. Everyone 
ts m't>ving, whereas in the other two 
^ames not all players are -active at the 
same time, it is also much easier to 
keep yoU|£ye on the ball and to watch 
thcothe^feyers than u is mi)asketball. 

OfliciaWgPals given in Hjle books 
are excellent for all these grimes. 1n\ 
basketball* a teacher may want to im- 
provise one of his Qwn to sljop play 
when an infracttpn_ occurs, •u^c;^ this m , 
place of a whistle. The signal-^^^ay be 
a palm held up in the ^*stop" position 
or a waving motion of one* arnj The 
latter movement usually attracts the 
» players' attention, and they stop nfadily 
The referee may signaj; the infraction 
and also say what it is»^such 'a^^ 'Tf***3r 
eling*— Blue out»"^ - _ 

For most other* actTvities, little ad^ 
tation is^ecessary except in Thyfhms 
and stunt^and tumbling. In the rhythms 
juniU auditory training should be. started^ 
early ,to enable children to distinguish 
between slow, heavy walking. njoJu^g, 
skipping, marching, etc. Ont Wxy^to 
acquaint -children with* a particular 
rhythm is to phy the record and let . 
children feel vibrations off the floor or 
the phonograph Some may be able to 
distinguish It with the use of their 
hearing aids. ^ 

The next step„with young children is. 
teacher demonstration followed by par- 
ticipation with the class Gradually* 
different rhythms can be introdu^d. 
Constant review of past rhythms i& nec- 
essary. The ^teacher should always play 
the record first, then ask the class what 
rhythm it is, he should nOt tell them' As 
the children get older, finer variations 
and discriminations may be introdujced 
and required 

Mixers and folk dances follow basic« 
forms of locomotion and the same gen- 
eral method is used. In the beginning, 
it is helpful for the teacher to partici- 
pate in dances, so the children can 
establish the correct beat by w^atching 
and following him. Teacher participa- 
tion is also bentffcial in square and 
social dancing since the students profit 
so much from observation. 

Stunts and tij^mbling need greatest 
adaptation in teaching .technique. Stu- 
dents can da the same things as hearing 
children, but 'activities have to be pre- 
sented and taught 'differently. Here 
again, demonstrations [ are extremely 
vital. With yoUng children, ^it may be 
teacher demofi»tratior\s.- but as students 
get older, pupil demonstrations 'should 
be encouraged. It is necessary to re- 
member that the deaf child gets niuch 
nXore out of a demonstrajion than an 
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explication. Demonstrations should be^ 
repeated more tfian once and should^ 
be clear-cut and correctly performed. 

The dea/^chtld does not benefit from 
coaching s^^estions as the act ts in 
pih>gress. He mOst know what he is |o 
do and how to do itJbefore he starts 
the actrVity.'^This is pijfrticularly true in 
cases where the bead is inverted or 
where ther^ is danger to Crte child if he 
performs the act incorrectly Good 
demunbtrations anci explanations help 
him know what is expccjed of him 
Even then, the tejcher has to\be un- 
usu*all> alert and re<iUy prt^nt acci- 
dents. ^ - , 

Class ^size should be considered in 
stunts ai\d urnibling for safety reasons, «, 
and to e[ud2S*the children to participate 
as much aspossi]jle dunag the class 

^period Because of the fos^^f coaching 
suggestions, it may be wiS^tonave each* 
child do the activity Once or twice for 
the teapher before he lets him go to 

^another mat and perform by himself. 
If a class is to^large. the teacher can- 
not check then?ilh nor can safety rules 

*be observed ^roperl^ 

Sirnple stunts fie^^i^Jirk stand, the 
human ball, the IrKnworm, etc.) may *- 
\^ performed by the class together 
Since there isiittle dangei^ of the child's 
being hurt, in these activities'. Above all, 
sjfely, should ^ stressed in tfbs unit. 

Most games can be played by young 
dcdf children ^th few changes How- 
ever, tag galncs involvirfg speech (such 
as hitl diH, fire on the mountain, bird- ^ 
catcher, brownieg and fairies, or crows 
and cranes) shuuld h€ avoided since 
"it" Is usuall^ too far away for'children 
to Iiprcad him^ so the game loses its 
effect. The children get just as Tiiuch 
enjoyment jout of playing a tag ^game 
where e^?cr^pnc is on one line, .with 
"it" in, the cenkw, players then try to 
run to the opposite line without being 
tagged If they are, tagged, they -also 
become "it" so that the last one tagged 
is the new "it/'JThis game involves the 

' principles of most of the, other ^"Wes 
mentioned, and i^'fcan be u$ed<,succe$s- 
fully witli a large number of dtaf chil- 
dren (as at recess period^ without the 
misunderstafiUings tljat anse when they ' 
play tag games involving speech. 

Other games whicR would be unsuc- , 
cessl^uMrc dog and ^ne and last couple 
out. In t^e fq^er, the child seated on 
the cbair would never hear anyone 
sneak up to get th^ bone, so thv game 
IS ^intiess. In the latter, the last pair 
would never hear "if* call, "fast couple 
out/' and the game loses niuch of its 
flavor if "i^* is allowed to turn around' . 
A possible modification would be^ for 
"it" to raise his hand but "it" still 
CQuld not hear the couple running up 
in back of;him. and the game would 
not be too successfifl. 

* _ * 
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In a modification pf drop the hand* 
kerchief which has, proved successful 
players stand witl^hands clasped ^n back 
of themselves ^'h" puts the handker-' 
chief or btanbag int9 the hands of the 
playewhe chooses This gives the second 
per^n a better chaocc^ to tag "it" be- 
cause he ts not handicapped by Tack of 
hearing "it" run behwrd him, causing 
hirrf to get off to a slower start. 

Red light may be modified by haviQ^ 
"it" turn*his back on tbe other childPin 
m line, walk forward without counting, 
and turn aroUttd suddenly whenever he 
wishes Anyone he sees moving has to 
go back to the starting line. 

Call ball 15 usually more successful 
if the player in the center dbes not call 
amjther's name, but just thrdws to the 
next one in the circle going, around the 
circle eithcR clockwise or counterclock- 
wise. OlIieAvise "it" forgets and* calls 
someone's name when he has his back 
to the player ^nd con/usion arises. 

Most other "games of low organization * 
require no ^Mjj'ptalfen for th^ dea?. 
They effjoy §nSKh club, guard the clubs, 
circle stride ball, dodge ball, relays, 
newcomb. partner tag, e!tc.. without 
modification. The ^me is true of lead- 
up gan^s — ;horse, "21," three hole 
basketball, volley tennis, voll/y keep-up, 
Softball work-up» hit pm baseball, line 
soccer, circle soccer,^c 
. It 15 important to remember in teach- 
ing physical education to deaf chjldren 
that these children enjoy activity just 
vas much as. if not more than, hearing 
children, and they can participate In 
many of the same activities with little or 
no modifications At times the teacher 
may need more than the usual amount 
of patieqce or ingenuity in prcseqting 
new techniques, but he will be amply 
rewarded ^ he watches the children 
play. They enjoy norfnd activity, let 
them ha.ve as much of it as possible' 
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The Deaf Student in Physical Education 



SHIRLEY A. BERGES n a phyncal 
educatton , imtructor tn The Clarke 
School lor the Deaf, Northampton, 
Massachusetts. 

Normally, the news that a htgh school 
teacher has a new pupil assigned tovhis 
physical education class causes hide of 
no disturbance at all The teacher miy 
say, "That class is big enough now — noc 
another one" Or he' may fuss at the. 
extra work connected with assigning the ^ 
pupil a locker, filling out a registry tion ' 
card, etc However, during the course* 
of the period, the student is d>ily en- 
rqiled and briefly oriented to the pro- 
gram. Th^ teacher soon Jorgets him 
amid the many other pressing duties of 
a school day. 

' How would the teacher react if this , 
pupil- were deaf? What if th^ teacher* 
has ^lad no encounters with the^Aaf? 
ImiTvrdiarely. upon hearing that a new 
student is«dcaf, the, 'average teachers 
* first reaction is, "How will 1 teach a deaf 
♦person? i! won't knpw what to do with 
him ye won't be able t^ play with the 
rest of class. How do 1 talk with 
htm^** These and other anxious thoughts* 
keep cixomg to min^ " 

AsSurS^ a deaf snide nt has been as- » 
Sloped to/one of your physicateducation 
classes. -You have had no* special ifed 
thinmg ih the field of deaf education. 
It is necessary to oriem your thinkiftg 
and"^lannmg, fo provide for thiS non- 
heafmc child How may^yoif help the 
student develop to* his fullest potential? 

First, the ' teacher should remlWfiber 
that the majority of deaf children arc 
f>hysicany sound Wirti^ the exception 
of deafness. *therc are no major physio- 
logical differences ^rwcen deaf and 
hearing childtcn Xn»e. some deaf indi- 
vidua Is may hav«^?(lditional handicaps 
such as cerebral palsy or mental retarcj^- 
tion* but if this wer^ the caSe, they 
woufd po« likely l>e found in a secondary 
school pKysifal education class \ 

If no other handicaps exl^t. the Jeaf 
student in* comparison io the trfSring 
. one may exhibit ccrtajn physical char- 
acteristic/ which are important to the 
physical educator. He rhSf^have a high 
level of physical energy and show quicker 
movement. He will probably sho^an 
unusual -abiluv to imitate prcciscly/lhe 
movements of others His balance may 
be poorer, and hi$ lung capacity may be 
onderdevclopcd due to decreasAl breath- 



ing because of lack of speech He may 
show somewhat superior hand steadiness 
and control 

Although deafness is often a purely 
sensory defect with little or no limita- 
tions on intellectual ability, certain dif- 
ferences may appear The dej^f student 
may bave some difficulty in understand- 
ing abstract ideas and reasoning In 
addition, it is nouunusual for deaf scu* 
.dents to enter high school at seventeen 
years of age The teacher should noc 
•assume that this individual i^ a slow 
learner but should realize this is a noii^ 
mal entrance age for the deaf Educa,- , 
tional achievement has been slower be- 
cause of the very lengthy |)rocess of « 
language artd speech acquisition. 

There may be a wide gap between the 
/cental poteptia! of child arnl his 
actual scholastic attainment Ix)wer 
scores or more ihacc^rate ones may re- 
sult on verbal I'Q tests The deaf child 

• uses sight as a very important tool He 
may think »n tfjms of pictures and sym* 
bols, not \^ords , # 

With this background *n mind, how 
can the physical education teacher best 
help' the deaf student^ Ha^^ the indi- 

• vidual near the front of the squad line 
so he may iipread- well, use a normal 
Tohe of voice and do not qyercxaggerate 
mouth or facial^exprelsions The teacher 
should not turn his back when speaking 
t6 the class^ or he will isolate^ the deaf 
student completely 

» Even remembering all these things, 
there will be times when the deaf Sni- 
dent does not understand what has been 
said * Perhaps another pupil could be 
asked to help m these instances by r<j» 
peating what was s^id, or byfaking 

' written notes of rules discussions or of 

• new and unfamiliar terms The deaf boy 
Cannot spread and write at the same 
tirhe. 

Other students .Should be encouraged 
to offer help to the deaf student when 
necessary 'Ae deaf student benefits, 
and, equally important, the other class 
members develop a positive attitude 
toward ' helpipg a handicapped person 
Sometimes, the deaf $tu3ent may become 
too dependent on othfcr Students, thfl 
teacher should be alert to this possibil* 
ity .Like any other student, the deaf 
boy shoulJ dp as much as possible for 
himself. * • 

There are some general restnaions^ 
and limitations in fihysical education for 



tbe deaf sttident. Some deaf persons 
may experience dizziness and have poor 
balance. Therefore, during stunts,, tum- 
bling, arxi atfparatw imics, theirpartici- 
patioQ may dc limited! Thef- shotild be 
wdl supervised at these times. Activities 
which improve body balance, coord ina* 
tioo» and controt shodd be* stressed foe 
the deaf student. 

* Students Help/AIIeviate Accidents 

For several reasons, there seems tolw 
a higher incidence of accidents invdv- 
iiig deaf students. In- pan, this is due to 
dieir inability to bear- warnings and to 
bear others who are out of their range 
*of vision The teacher may help by tcU- 
mg the rest of the class to be ,alert for 
the deaf pupil's unexpected movements 
so, collisions may be ^voided as much 
as possible. 
^ Some adolescent deaf boys may not 
be in»rested in strenuous activities such 
as running, rope jumping, exercises, ^and 
calisthentics because of poor chest de- 
' velopment and resulting breathicssness. 
The physical educator should be aWare 
of this problem and introduce these ac- 
tivmes gradually. Breathing exercises 
may be suggested fbr the boy to do at 
home to increase his physiological ca- 
pacity. The teacher will find outside 
assjgrunents like this are takcp seriously > 
by most deaf students. The majority of 
thefn really want to perform well in 
physical education class, and they will 
try to improve their ability 

One safety faaor which the teacher 
should stress is the removal of hearing 
aids during pbysicaB activity. Quite 
often, the pupils liktf to keep their aids 
on so that they may heaH better The 
danger involved is that a ball may hit 
the ear mold and cause funher harm to 
an already damaged ear. Also, the aid 
may be biXJke?, and hearing aids are 
expensi^ ^^oplace. 

* There are some modifications and 
characteristics of specific activities for 
the 'deaf. In basketball, the teacher 

' should realize that the individual with 
poor balance may have difficulty stop- 
ping and changing dircaions. Also, he 
will not hear the whistle, and his play 
may appear more aggressive. Perhaps 
the teacher could worTc'out some swift 

^method- for irvdicatin^ the whistle^ has 

" Iblown. Teammates could run over and 
ap him on the shoulder and say. The 

" whistle blew." Here again, understand- 
ing is heeded by the qjhcr members of 
the' class and by the inicructor. 

Some difficulty may be experienced in 
Softball because the players cover such 
a wide area and coaching Suggestions 

.cannot be heard or Iipread. If possible, 
a nearby teammate could be asked to 
relay the teachers message to ^hc deaf 
player, 

A similar space problem exists in 
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socoef, except that the players are ev4 
more wulc^)fcad and miy^have thcu 

bocks to the referee. Ubiog another " j ' f / ^ , 

player to tell .the <ieaf what dbe teacher >s^^,^-^ f 
has said or that play has stopped is ooc ' ' ' ^ ^ . , 

solutioQ to the p^lem. • ' • ' ^ - „ , 

^ift If a ptino is used in dance, the deaf ' ' , ' " i . » * > . 

"stwdeiit should be allowed to place his ' ' ^ ' • 

haods'on it so )^.<Sr^ the vibratioos . ' • ^ • • 

and be ablf to^«tablislAbe rhythm. If . » * . ♦ 

a phonograph is used, the^rfiythm could* ^ " . 

bc^established by deilSbnstrating and^ « * \ ^ 

counting-out the beat, and then having / ... 

the student da it In square dancing, the ^ . * , ' 

. fleaf Individual cannot hear the caller. . ' - . » ^ 

However, after he onte knows the dance ^ ' ' , 

pattern, he could.be instructed to watch ^ • * ' ' 

his partner for cues. . « ^ ^ ^ 

^ As a group, deaf students do well on ^ * ^ ^ ^ , • 

physical itn^ tests. -^ow^ver, on those i . * , - * -l^* ' ' ^ 

* tests which involve balance ot quick ^ . * .'^ ' ^ / ^ . ' 
tiiange^f dircaioo, scpres are apt to be *• "# * > 4 . * • 

». lower ^Jian average. 'J ^ * ^ • < 

In stunts and tumbling, more indi- ' . ' ' ^ ^ . * 

vidual'help and supervision are neoes; ' " s ' " • , * ' 

saiy for derf participants. It may be * * • 4*1 . ■ , . * ' 

wise to modify some' specific stunts be- ^ , ' 

pause* of balance problems. It is^^ . ' ^ • ' ^' • 

tresftely important tof emember that the . • * , * ^ ^ * / 

dfai individual cannot hear coaching. ^ * . - 

. suggestions Vhile the stunt is" in pro^-. * ' ' ^ k ' * ' . 

r^. Thus, a thorough explanation and » ^ ' ^ • ' * \ 

• understanding coupfed wffti a good d to- . ^ ' ' " ^ ^ ^ 

onstration are oe«esiaiy^ before the indi- ' * ' ^ ■• . • * ' * 

l^idual tries, the stunt himself, 'fhis^ * * / ' Ql # . v' ' » *' , 

point cannot be emphasized enough.,"' ' ' * , . * ^ • i 

PartJcipation in Swiramlne ^ ' , * * , * ; , , / » 

. * . ' ' 1 ^ . ** ^ . ' . , ' 

Deaf studeots' /nay participate in , > ^ ^ ' ' , ' ; 

swiniunihg classes.- Most school swim-> « ' .. , . ' ^ 

ming^ classes opc^ite on^ the "buddy" ^ . * , 

system. The buddy assigned {6 the deaf. * / , * * * 

pupil should^ a skilled swimmer and , 4 ' ^ ' * » 

coult be one oY the gym leaders , Th^' * ^ * t ' 

teacber"sfi5uld be sure that the deaf boy ' ^ ' . • ' ; * \ 

knows, ^har is expected of him. It is * - ^ * * . * • 

' difficult to give COachmg instructions ' * ^ " > , 

whde the' activity is ip progress For * , * ' * * 

safety *i sake, it is extrejnely important * , ' * • 

' that the individual hav^ a thorough ' 

undencanding of the skills involved. . ^ x *, , ' * 

^ Vafious .other activities sjuch as vol- . ' ^ ' ' • ' 

ley ball, badminton, tennis, and recrea- ^ * v ^ * ' ^ 

.tional 'games require little or no_modifi- ' »' », 

catiofu for deaf players. They may be ' ^ ^ -i - 

performed well 1^ nonhearing individ- ^ . 5 J* * 

uals and should be a part of eveiy 

program. ^ - ^ ' » * . * * 

If a deaf srudent>5hould ehroll in one ' * ^ -s^ ' 

of your physical education xlasses, real- . v ' » • ' * * ' 

ize that with only minor modifications, . • 
for the most part, he can participate * ^. . ' ' , x ■ * 
with other class >members Take a Httle ^ 

extra time x6 understarvd him, and the ^ ^ * i ' ♦ * 

effort wili^uJualiy be reward'cd by his ' " * . 

deep appr«:iation. ' . * * • ^ 

• . . . •■ ' ■ - ; ^ 

Rwrctlon. -N.tloiirt E-luatlon A-«l.llo,. IMI-KUl 81.. NW. wLtiwEJ^Ta 'wM 
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Xlt World/Carties for ihe Deaf 



_^..LoD PES SELLA has Served Vof 12 
years as phyncaJ education trichfr am/ 
coach at St Mary s S<hooi for the Deaf, 
* Buffalo Se^ York 14214 He was as- 
, mtaM track coach' to Head Coach Tom 
B<rg for the 1973 H G£>XS/< team 
Ue IS currently a doctoral student 

Dunng the vKct'of July 20-28. 1 97-3* 
ihe XJI Worfd Gamci for the Deaf 
|WGD> were held in Malmo. Sweden 
Uixier the direction of the Intcriwtion»l 
Conunjttee of S4»ent Sports (CISS) 
l!90 athletes (961 men and 229 wom- 
« en) competed, representing 32 nation* 

The Umied Staten contingent, 
tiQned by the Amateur Athletic UnK>n 
and lauded J>y the Amepcafl Amocw 
f tioo of AihktKS for the De»f (AAAD), 

was made up of 19) athletes and oflfi' 
^ cull. Men and women cocipeteo an • 
track anci field^iwimnung, volkyball. , 
table icffluoireiennis Nfen aijo par- 
tjapatcd m wrettling, basketball, soc- 
cer, field handball, cyclipg jind ihoo<- » 
mg 

* The Intematiooat Olympic Commit- 
tee granted offKul rccogml^n to the 
» CISS in 1951 The "Deaf "Olympicf," 
as they are often called are held every 
four year* Like the regular or hearing 
Olymp»9i, the WCD bcgms and ends 
with a pa/ade into the sta4>um with lols 
of exciting oompetiljon ir> between 

In 1973 there were many lop indi- 
vidual* performances amoof the deaf^ 
AmerKaas- Ron Rice, a 17-year-old* 
, iwjmmer from Warren, Michigan, won 
five gold medah Le9 Bond U, an 18- 
year-old from St "Paul, Minnesota, won 
four go4d*«in track a^d field, he won 
both ^the 400 and «00 meter run and 
anchbrcd the 'vk&oouj 4x400 and 
4x100 meter relays Kathy SaJlade. a 
23<year-oVd teacher from Fort Lauder* 
dale.'Ro^da, captured three gold tncd- 
ils m swimming. Dale '^ohnioo, 74, 
^ from Wetah, Minnesota, won twc^^ golds 
in wrAtling 

World rtcordi for the deaf in swim- 
miAg and track and field were csiab- 
' lished long ago by the CIS^. many of 
• them wercbrokenjn Malmo Amerjcan 



records for the deaf are established by 
the AAAD many of these records were 
also rewritten dunng the 1973 Games 
A« Kruger of West Hollywood* C^li- 
{oniu. IS cljayman of the AAAD 
Committee Assisting .him are V«^- 
Chairraan James Bamrck of Towsofi. 
Maryland -SccrJta^y F A Caligiuri of 
La Mirada. CiJiforroa X^casurer Le- 
rov L Dunning ^of Cincjnnat* Ohio 
and Team Director Bill Stmpson of ' 
Morganion. North X*rohna Kruger 
known IS the father of th« AAAD. 
spearheaded a dnve to raise S2,000 for 
eich partJCipat^g athlete to f nance the 



seven weeks away from home Both 
he dnd Head Track Coach Tom Berg 
of Gallaudet CQllege, were«inducted 
into the rtelm s FoundationMiall of 
Fdme rp recogniUon of their etfoQts for 
and devotion to alhle'tics and tW ileaf 
^ The athletes trained at CAlIaudct 
College 'in Washington, DC ^or three 
weeks The> then Uained for a few 
da>s in Malnx> poor* to the actual 
Games tompetitioo Before leaving for 
the Games the U S A team received 
an official send-off from Jt^ie Nixoo 
Etsenh<jwcr After Mhe Gan>e», the 
USA group began a two-wtek edu- 




TapUft Harold Foster Qf 
*yasMnttton OC^the^U 
American deaf athftte 
the htih fump, trttins a a'**' 
world deaf rnvrd of 2 0i 
rr\elert\i' Vf 

Top ngkt Chntier Undifo 
S^eden^fittn RiCe Warren 
XifchigoA. arid Beta Pan'n 
Hungarvlaffer Riee won the 
too mete\iretSt^tt—o^f of 
ku fi*e gJl^rrtedaiS 

BotlOrn* These members of the 
400 meter fhedley retav team 
wf>n a tdtol)pJ 14 mfdois ^ 
Lett tq, rithl^ Shirley 
Hotlte /ohnsyn. Si faai 
Mlnnetf?ta L^m Bollard 
Pelharn Man^r Sew York, 
lolefa KfuiZy\s^i Sewatk 
.V>H iersey dnd Koihy Saltade. 
»*f, LeuderdaJelFioria 




jiational lo6r of Sweden. Denmarki * 
Nof^vay. Scotland, and Englar>d " ^ 

.Moit of the ajhleies OQ the USA. 
team werv producu \f * ,rt»Kkitul 
schools for the dcat all across the 
couQtr> TT>cre arc many heanng'ttpdi* 
capped students m day schools or spe- 
cial classes m hearing "schoob who 
could have qualified for these Gamea 
Physical educators and coaches m these 
sclipols should cricourage their heanng- 
handicapped students to take p4it to 
their 3thJct!C programs and make 'them 
aware of^he WGD They should also 
make them aware of Gallaudet CoUegCi 
the only liberal ails college for Ae deaf 
in the world, and of the NaUoOal Tech- 
nical Insutuie for Ihe Deaf (NT1D) 
in Rochester, t^'cw Yofk Hcann4-han- 
dicapped students puribe studies at Gal- 
laudet and NTID and participate in an 
intercollegiate sports program as well 
In another university the athlete may 
never get the opportunity to w^r the- 
school's colors 

F A _Catigiun made the (olUy<»m^ 
comnsems conceminf d^Sf athletes and 
international competition 

It can be arfued that y>efe are more 
worthwhile things to do than, say, tain 
' 400 meters o<i an oval track, swim back 
and fonb in * tankful, of water. huR and 
puff xnd toss a 16-pound sbot--^ to win 
a few pteces of shiny ro»tal and, Bee«in| 
flory But when is a deaf person rfct>c«d 
iTwtt than dunoi his school V**" while 
he engages in sporti competition wjth hear- 
ing teams and when, with increased skdlt, 
\ be participAtes m internanonal competition 
wiih the finest de»f athletes of 40 other 
^countn?!' 

It's a prood moment m the life of an 
AmerKan deaf athlete when, while wjfar- 
ing the unif«ari of the greatcsl nn>on oQ 
earth, he comrths his bfam skill, strength 
and spirit to the r^bic ideals of world 
competition But thf pfoudest moment of 
all comes JO those American deaf athletes 
«ho with high honor face «i» nations 
flag om ihe vKtory sund. even tho**gh— 
in the perpetual silence surrounding them 
— they cannot bear «ar.Sp»ngJed 
Banner " 

The' next WGD will be held in Bu- 
charest, Ron^nia in summer 1977 fhc 
WOD trials arc alwap he'<^ one year 
"^arlter m order to have sufficient Ytnfte 
for individual fund ra4ting^ 

For nriorc detailed information con- 
cerning the WGD, contact Art Kruger. 
AAAb Chairman, 7530 Hampton Ave . 
No 303. West Hollywood, California 
90046. of James A Barrack. AAAD 
Vice Chairman. 1525 Cottage Une. 
Towson. Maryland 21204 

Complete coverage ,is given the ' 
Garrcs (event, name, time, medal to* 
tals, etc ) in The Deaf Amcncan maga- 
zine, an official pu^^hcatwn^of the Na- 
tional Association of the t>cat The 
editorial office is at 5125 R»dncr Road. 
Ifidia|iapoli», In^tna 46226 Q 
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TAKEN FROM Physical 'Education and Recreattoii for 
Hatidlcapped Children: Proceedings of A 
V, \ Study Conference on Research .and Demonstratlo"!! 
Needs . . Washington, D.C. : National Recreation - 
' . ' and Park Association and the American Association 

V' ^ (now Alliance) for Health, Physical E;du<pation 

' and Recrehtion, February 16-19, 1969. . 
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STATUS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION tOR THE HEARING iKlPAlRED 
Peicr Ft. Wisher 



introduction 



/ 



It js difficult, in the'timc allotted, to present a comprehensive rcjJort on the status of 
^'physical education for the deaf It should be 'mentioned that many of the observations ex* 
pressed here arc based upor my personal experiences v^th the deaf, in a variety of capa- 
^•♦•-s, over a period of fourteen years Other sources of information were informal 



'I 

\ 



studies by physical education/majoFS and teacHfers at Gallaudet College. Research ot a 
formal nature in tliis specjal area is practically non-cxistenl. 

I <* 
Definitions ' 

^ *The term "physical education" is'used in a broad sense to include not only physical 
.cduda:ion, but health and ath}et>csj»s well. * 

The terms "the deafi* and "the hearing'\.are used constarvtly, as though a 
-dichotomy existed. The range of deafness, pr hearing, extends from those individuals who 
are' profoundly deaf through those who possess normal hearing. The deaf or hcarsng- 
loipsircd are those persons ]\ .m whom the sense 5f hearing is non-functional for 
ordinary purposes in life*' (1). Mention shcuid be made of the hard-of'htarmg," . . .those 
m whom the sense of Kearing^ although defective, is functional with or without a hearing 
• aid"0). ' / ^ 

, Sinct* there appears -to be some difficulty in Qlassifyjng persons wfth impaired 
hearing, it follows f/^at cstimates'of the total deaf pbpulatiort in this country vary with 
each Investigator. Reported estimated range froih 120,000 to 15.000,000. fhe true total 
is probably between these two extremes. One recent study estimated the deaf population 
m the United States to be "2])proximately S million" (2). 

The following discussiqns of the deaf andMheir education, characteristics of the 
deaf and the status of physical education are prese^iied to provide insight into the current 
subject. 

Education 

■ - / ' \ ' ' 

The deaf^are educated m private and state residential schools or in private and 
public day schoo|s or classes. Students with the ability to.pursite higher ^earomg attend 
regular "kcanngV colleges, Gallaudet College, the only liberal arts college exclusively 
devoted to the education of the deaf, or Rochester TechniQal Institute^ whert a technical 
education is now available to qualified deaif. * , ' 

The manner of communication in the education of the deaf is the most important 
single consideration 'and the mpst controversial. Persons unmvolved in the education of 
thc-deaf find it difficult to understand the gap between the oralists and the manuilist. 
The former group believes that all cojnmunicatlons"with and between the deafshouid be 
oral, using only speech, speech-reading, and, cf ccfursc any auditory equipment that could 
be helpful. The manualisfs Believe tfiat the interests of the dea/ are best served by using 
manual cofnmunication, i e„ fingcrspelling and/or the language of signs. 
, The simultaneous method is.usc(j at Gallaudet College. In this system,, speech, 
manuaPalphabct andj^c language of signs are used simultaneously. My expenenc^ leads 
me to believe that macy of the problems associated with the dea^and their children can 
be traced to communication difficulties All deaf children should learn speech to the 
extent they can. t^ey should also leam manual communication as a second language, hi 
my fourteen -years at Gallaudet, l*have** never had students with wh9m I could 
communicate exclusively with the oral method.* i . • ^ ' 



Characteristics' * \ 

The deaf have been misunderstood m the past, and prejudicies and unfounded 
opinions are still pre\alenl throughout ihe wurld. For cxamp»c, the teTms "deaf and 
dumW and "deaf-mute" arc not aniv ;cpugnant, Jney are indccurate. Most deaf persons 
• have some speech. In my experience w.:h t^jc deaf, I have discovered thit there are more 
"hearing and dumb" rhap there arc "deaf and dumb" 

Contemporary educational practices tend to perpetuate Ynisconceptjons and 
consequently retard progress Since many of the characteristics of the deaf discussed here 
may be thfe ^suit of .npcrfect communicatiDn methods, the valid. ty of these findings 
may^e blurred, ' • ^ 

K Nfi^rmal acquisition of* language 'is not possible for the deaf. The degree of 
hearing loss and age of onset are influencing factors. (4, 6. 9) 

2. Dqafchjldrca t:nd to be bctlcr adjusted if their parents are deaf. (4. p 1S4) 

3. Language difficulties lead to socjal difficulties. These problems are reflected m 
relations yith parents, peers, and society ;n general (6) 

4. Hxtferr,es in behavior are noted, these range from complete withdrawal (o 
violent outbursts of rage (3.4,5.6) 

5. Regarding edacjtional advances, the deaf appear to be from four to seven years 
behind their^ hearing peers (7, p, 213) 

6. Moa^ea.'ing impaiicd adults use either the language of signs or the simultaneous 
rneihod of 3|p^:rranual alphabet and speech (4, p. 119) fi 

7 On the basis of i^^ee studies (4, 5, 6) the following traits are reported social 
immaturity, impuisive behavior, egocentnciiy, rigid standards of behavior and etiquette, 
and certain deficienries w;th respect to abstracting and conceptual ability, 

8^ Children, regardless of the n^.eans of communicati6n used in a particular school, 
tend to commur.icatc .Tanuallv when not supervised (6. p 13) 

9: One researcher (9) found that the deaf «re concerned more with the attitudes of 
their peers than SMth those of authorities 

Status of Physical Education for the Deaf , 

..^ Physical education has played an important role ;n the education of the hearing in 
this country, thi^ fact docs not seem to hold true for the deaf. As early as 1882,'Swiler 
(8) at the Conventon of Instructors of the Deaf, pointed out the need for an adequate^ 
physical education program In 1895, B;own (8) at the Fourteenth Convention, outlined 
the urgency of imtfating health and hygiene classes for the deaf. At present, many 
res;dent.2l schools for the deaf have^noUher ph>s.cal education programs nor health 
glasses. There is an emphasis on a few vaisity sports, especially basketball 

Approximately 98X of ihe sudents in residential schools terminate their education 
at this level, and consequently their education for life is incomplete. Phj^sical education 
provides the deaf v^ith an environment for {Jcarning that is unsurpassed. Many deaf get 
little satisfaction from television, radio, concerts, movies, and pliO'-thcy tend to invdvc 
ihemsjlves in activities that are visually orjcnlcd, such as sports, outdoor activities, social 
03jherings and others , 



• Incidentally, in my opinion the observations that the deaf dance to vibrations aiid 
that they have poor balance are folklore. It 15 true that the deaf fcef vibrations, but they 
do not dance to them. As for poor balance, if the balance mechanism m the ear is 
affected, balance will also be affected. However, on the college level, I have observed 
negligible balance problems in those enrolled in regular physical education classes. There 
are, of course the multiple-handicapped in whom balance may be a factor. 

Some recent informal studies by physicaj education majors and teachers- at 
Gallaudet College revealed the following 

I All schools support at least one varsity sport, basketball. 

2. In one study, 70% of the schools supporrfi?g a physscal<ducation program used 
only' part-time teachers. ♦ 

3. A survey of freshman boys.taking health at Gallaudet College revealed that 55% 
had never had a health class- prior to college. 

4. Incoming students are given the national fitness test. Averages in all test items 
wer*e bclow^ational norms fpr the hearing. After one year of physical education, on a 
re-test, the <fcaf surpassed the national norms. 

5 In schools where physical education programs were in effect, some question 
regarding the curriculum emerged. In one of my classes consisting of 8 students, none had 
-ever had tennis instnjctions,.one girl informed me that m her jJhysica'l cducatiO;i classes, 
the girls only played baskctbajl ail year. 

The program of physical education on the college level 1$ very encouraging. For 
example, no financial help is give n^ to varsity athletes; 30% of the student body 
participatt m inter-coIIegiate athletics, and another 40% take part m intramurals; all 
students take two years of required physical education and one year of heahh, Gallaudet 
IS 3 member of the NCAA, Mason-Dixon Conference, and the Maryland Intercollegiate 
•Conference. th^Soys take part ^n ten varsity sports and the girls in six. Additionally, the 
"Deaf Olympics" are held every four years and a national deaf basfcietbaU championship is 
held yearly. 

Conclusion 

** 

In view of the foregoing, I 'offe; the following- recommendations for your 
consit^fion as possible areas for research- ^ 

Wa survey of existing phibsophy and practices m residential and day schools for 
the deaf should be undertaken to reveal anyj,aps between the 'ideal and the real. 

2, Sustained dissemination of information h needed by agencies to draw 
administrators' attention to problems in this area 

3 There is need for the development of demonstration centers and tools for 
assessing studbits, programs and teachers, 

4 The advisability of qualified deaf individuals becoming involved m the planning, 
implementation and operation should be studied.- 

5g Current learning and teaching practices sholild be tested, especially- the most 
central issue in the^education of the deaf-commv^icatiqn. " 

6 An assessment of all types of visual media should be made. Innovative devices 
should also be tested foi effectiveness and the practicality of sclf^tcaching machines needs' 
exploration. 



Statement . ' ' ^ 

"No child can be considered educated unless he has acquired in childliood an* 
youth familiarity and skill in alargc number of ganVes.and sports which give *satisfacl ion 
andJead to their j)ursuit in recreation^ ways out of schoor'.(10, p. 354). 
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ANECDOTES ;b'y RQY k HOLCOMb/, 



jX^^'^f situation by sauTna X I '^ "'^'o"* of t;^. 

'BNTEPTAimNT, SPORTS, S 



^oujof full admission to r..-^vi.^ . ■ 

^^^^"^ "'°''ey has bought. 
- ^evs r,ask .action ^ro-^,,. . A ' 
oannot hear '-oVo-- C^'" ^< - s-^/'ee^ r.-,;. 
/wr^ Martha P^./^ T-' ■ -■'^'^ --^aHne all k-^'^. --^^l-ogue which you 
york Cit^ yT ^ beaut-: arnrZ: t f 7- ^peni^^ , 

^ -^^^617 nappened. . ^^^^ 's paper. to 

S''S/-:^^x°?c: ---- ■ . . ' 




i'cJz^ Watch a fnn^h^7i ' ' ^ ^ 

^fe person ne-^t to • * ' 

«^ 
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theni in the movies, . ,v "it" 

. thi ^ -mi »»« and - ■ ■ 

va-ii." ' j* rp«'w-"» r-p-p-^^ - 

^^^^^^^^^^^ • 

are paying to y^^^ ^ ' . ^ zjhen he does/" 

, You wa^t all J^^^/j^"^ ^een a good Md ov nov 

?'Tl"hSr/-£ Tip-readir^gin^oss^He,^ 
beard and wme^^^^^ ^ W ' ^ r ovie can obta^rL 

.■only apP^--f g ZS^U a hette^^^^^^^^^^^ and 

■ f ",;f saS 'ou see the words, 'l'-^ J^p,d ovev.th^ moon." 

■ -what was sa%a. _ ean?ress^oni 'Th^cow j 

HcMever, the ptnei ^ p . , ^ ^ 

■ • i. eati-^ .-s; »»d.r *e->»". 

" « .„m.><^^.*" r;^,"t^^;sfs/".»- 
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